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AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 





The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each 
subscriber of Five Dollars is a Member for one year. 
The funds are applied:—first, to the production of large 
and costly engravings, of which every member receives 
a copy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, 
and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 
= distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- 





Last vear 146 printings were distributed. This year 
| they will be more numerous and v’luable—more then 100 
| are already purchased; and in addition there will be dis- 
| tributed 250 bronze medals of Washington Allston, now 
| in progress, And each member will receive two engrav- 
ings—" The Jolly Flat-Boat Men,” after Bingham; and 
| A Sybil,’ after Huntington. 


The business of the Insti‘u‘ion, out of the city of New 
| York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and with 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu- 
tion, the committee wi<h to appoict such agents in all the 
cities and larger villages of the United States where none 
are alre:dy appointed. Booksellers will find it a useful 
and agreeable agency.— Address the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. je2hf 


OIL PAINTINGS AT AUCTION. 


H. H. LEEDS & C0. 


Will sell the large collection of Paintings in the Gallery 
over the store of Messrs. Tiffiny, Young & Ellis, 74 
Chambers street, on 


THURSDAY, 7th OCTOBER, 
At 104 o'clock. 


The attention cf Amateurs and others is requested, as 
such a collection is seldom offered at public auction. 


Among them is the celebrated Historical Painting of Na- 
poleon crossing the Po, by Bouguet, painted by order of the 
Emperor from drawings made on the spot. 


Also, a large Landscape and Figures by Teniers, and 
several large Landscapes by other masters. 


The rooms will be open for visitors on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, 4th, 5th, and 6th inst. 








THE LONDON ART-UNION 
| JOURNAL 


Of the Fine Arts, the Arts Decorative and 


Ornamental, &c., &c. 


o2itf» 


| 


| PRESBYTERIAN 


| BOOK DEPOSITORY, 


No. 21 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK, 
| Next door to the Mission House. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication having discon- 
tinued their Depository, Brick Church Chapel No. 36 Park 
Row, in the city of New York, the undersigned intends 
keeping constantly on hind at his Bookstore No. 21 Centre 
street, next door to the Mission House. New York, a stock 

| of all the Books and Tracts of the Presbyterian Board of 
| Publicstion, which he will dispose of wholesale and re- 
| tail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath Schools, 








aero ets pee mei 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 
Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries of 

[Published in Jondon.] these Books, and Books and Tracts in quantities to suit 
HIS Journal being now in its ninth year it is pre- | their several wan‘s, ata liberal discount from the Cata- 
sumed to be sufficiently known to render unnecessary logue prices. 
any mioute details of its parpose and’ mode of conduct.| Price Catalogues of the publications can be had, free of 
The steady and constunt increase of its cireul ition (belag charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New York. 
now ubout ten thousand monthly), is a proof thatthe Orders for books. or letters requesting information, may be 
efforts of the Edvtor have been commensurate with the addressed to WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
incressed demind for informution concerning the Arts; 8183 fp 21 Centre street, New York. 
Manufacturers have lewrned that itis a most valaxble | 
auxiliary to them, and the public gener Ily have found it 





interesting, as showing the benefits which huve followed | > 

the alliance between the Fine and the Useful Arts. C R 0 S B Y S T E X T “e B 0 0 K. 
The Illustrations wiil be of the highest order and | ——— 

iS virious styles of 4rt, produced exclusively for this | A GRAMMAR 

' Journat. j 


OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By A. CROSBY, 
_ | Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in 
Dartmouth College. 3d Edition, 


| India proof impressions of the line Engravings can be | 
had for portfolios or framing, at One Dollar each. 

| Subscriptions received by 

| JOHN P. RIDNER, 200 Broadway, 

| s4tt tp Sole Agent for the United States. 





FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PARIS EDITIONS. | GREEK TABLES, 
he Subscribers would inform the Trade that hey keep | 


For the Use of Students. 2d Edition. 
on hand, and are constantly receiving from yo . the 
most approved works in the various departments of educa- ; 
tion, embracing, History Geography. Grammar, Rhetoric, XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


} 


Logic, Bi Literature. Mythology, Natural Phile- 
“sephy. Chemistry, -Ariebmctic, "Mathematica, Reading Wah on Index of none. 
ee eens eens eee FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY, 
They have also a large assortment of French works 
suitable for Presents, School rewards, &c , many of which upon the Model of 


are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and colored, 
and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 


Als», Foreign editions of Spanish and [talian School 
Too .;:, and American editions, including those edited by 
F. sales. 


The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
411 Broadway. 


27 Designed for Common Schoois and Academies. 


for Copies for Examination. 


New York; H. Day, New Haven; Perkins, 
ia; B. W. Sanborn, Concord, N 


.. Hanover, N. H. s@54tlp 








o2 6t fp 


COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


Teachers, &c., are requested to apply to the Publishers 


Published by J. Munroe & Co., B. B. Mussey & Co., and 
W. J. Reynolds & Co., Boston; M. H. Newman & Co., 


H. Philadel- 
.H.; C.W. Harvey & 
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IRELAND’S | 


WELCOME TO THE STRANGER; 


oR, 
AN EXCURSION THROUGH IRELAND, 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATING 


THE CONDITION OF THE POOR. 


BY MRS. A. NICHOLSON 
l vol. 2mo. $1. 


“The style of the work is straightforward, simple, truth- 
ful, and therefore eloquent; and of all the books on that 
much bewritten country, we have never met one half so 
interesting, instructive, or suggestive."—NV. Y. Evang. 


“ The book will be found deeply interesting. In fact, it 
could scarcely be expected otherwise, when it is remem- 
bered that a lady of refined feeling, blended with deep and 
ardent piety, and «a very graceful writer withal, is the au- 
thor; and that this lady actually travelled through Ire- 
land, stopping at the low mud cabins by the wayside, and 
wherever she found an object of charity to whom she 
could minister consolation. We have never wet with a 
book in which the condition of Ireland appeared to be so 
faithtully pictured.”—Christian Secretary. 


“ Her heart is indeed warm with her theme—She bears 
you with breathless interest from cabin to cabin, and from 
mountain-top and valley to mountain-top and valley. Her 
bold and graphic descriptions charm you; her simple and 
touching delineations of Ireland’s poor, melt you to tears, 
and command your sympathy.’’—.4dlbany Spectator. 


“ We confess that we have received new light on the 
condition of treland, and are able to appreciate now as we 
were not able to appreciate before, how dreadful must 
have been the famine of last winter.""— Recorder. 


“She has made a book that speaks well both for her 
head and her heart. Her details of what she witnessed 


and experienced, are exceedingly minute and graphic, and 
display as much of Irish character as we have ever 
met with anywhere within the same limits.” 


—Albany Argus. 
Published by BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau Street. 


BOOKS IN PRESS, 


825 3t 


BY BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO 


WHITTIER'S POETICAL WORKS. 


The complete Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, in one 
volume, 8vo., and will be published about the first of 
November. 


LOCK-ARMSDEN ; OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A Tale, in one vol. 12mo, by the Author of “ Mary 
Martin,” or the Money Diggers, “Green Mountain Boys,” 
&c. 


THE FLORAL YEAR.—By Mrs. Dinnies. 


This beautiful Poem wil! be illustrated by twelve Bo- 
quets of Flowers, one for each month in the year, and an 
illuminated Title Page, and will be one of the most beau- 
tiful as well as one of the most appropriate Gift Books of 
the season. 


OUR DAY. 
A Gift for the times, by J. G. Adams & E. H. Chapin. 


THE OPERA CHORUS BOOK. 


The Opera Chorus Book, composed and arranged by 
E. L. White and J. G. Gould, and is weil deserving the 
attention of Amateurs and Professors. 


TYROLIEN LYRE—2d Edition. 


The Tyrolien Lyre, a Glee Book, composed, selected, 
and arranged, by Edward L. White and John E. Gould. 


MODERN HARP—8th Edition. 

The Modern Harp; or, Boston Sacred Melodist.—-A col- 
lection of Church Music, comprising, in addition to many 
of the most Popular ‘Tunes in commen use, a great variety 
of new and origiaal Tunes, Sentences, Chants, Motetts, 
and Anthetas, adapted to Social and Religious Worship, 
Societies, Singing Schools, &c., by E. L. White & J. E. 
Gould, au2l tf 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


) * yg C VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereotyre Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 
~His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing ST eonemasseas Works, and 
Worxs in Foreten Laxovaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment ir the country. 
ie... of every description executed on the most favorable 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 


references given to the most respectable publ i 
United States. ™ aeons “o 











FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


. THE MIRROR OF LIFE; a wholly original work, 

the Literary contents by eminent American authors, 
with eleven illustrations engraved from Designs made 
for the book by American Artists, edited by Mrs. L. C. 
‘Tathill, beautifully printed, and richly bound in various 
styles. 
SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets, with eight beautiful illustrations, from 
Scriptural Scenes, engraved on Steel by Sartain, edited 
by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld, printed on fine paper, 
and elegantly bound. 

. SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, the third 
edition, edited by Rufus W. Griswold, with eight illus- 
trations, in various bindings. 

. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, 
second edition, edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld, 
with eight illustrations, in various bindings. 

. THE ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POETRY, 
an imperial 8vo. volume, with six beautiful Liustra- 
tions engraved on steel, and twenty-eight elegantly 
liluminated pages, from designs by Schmitz; each page 
printed with a chaste and ornamental border, richly 
bound in white calf Turkey morocco, or embossed 
cloth. 


ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 
With Colored Illustrations. 


1, THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. Eight 
illustrations. 


2. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF MARION. Eight illus- 
trations. 

3. THE PICTORIAL 
Eight illustrations. 


4. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF FRANKLIN. Eight 
illustrations. 


5. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF TAYLOR. Eight illus- 
trations. 

6. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF 
illustrations. 


7. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
lustrations. 


With a large assortment of plain and colored Juvenile 
Books. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


JACKSON. 


Eight il- 


ALSO, 


WATSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF 


Fight | 


R L D . 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 





' 


POETICAL | 








LIST OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND 


— 


[Oct. 2, 


FOR SALE BY 


DERBY, BRADLEY & (Co.. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers m 


LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANE 
OUS AND SCHOOL BOOKs. 


113 MAIN 8T., CINCINNATI. 


LAW BOOKS. 


BARTON'S SUIT IN EQUITY, a new and revised edi- 
tion, by James P. Holcombe. $2. 


Opinion of the original work by David Hoffman, Esq., ax 
thor of “ Course of Legal Study.” 


“This is a remarkably perspicuous and satisfactory out- 
line of the practice, in which are explained, analytically and 
scientifically, the various forms of bills, answers, demur- 
rers, pleas, and other proceedings, from the institution to 
the completion in chancery. It is preceded by an histori- 
cal essay on the jurisdiction and objects of chancery ; the 
whole of which is a clear and beautiful coup d'eil adiira- 
bly adapted asan introduction to the study of practice and 
pleadings in thiscourt. It appeared in 1796, and continues 
to maintain its high rank amidst the numerous works of 
late date.” 


McLEAN’S REPORTS. Reports of Cases Argued and 
Decided in the Circuit Court of the United States, for 
the Seventh Circuit. By John McLean, Circuit Judge. 

$15. 


HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY JURISPRUDENCE. An In 
troduction to Equity Jurisprudence, with notes and refer 
ences to English and American Cases, adapted to the 
Use of Students. I vol. 8vo. By James P. Holcombe 
$3. 


3 vols. 


GILMAN'S DIGEST. Digest of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the States of Indiana and Illinois, 
and the Circuit Courts of the United States, for the 
Seventh Circuit. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor at 
Law. lvol. $5. 


WALKER'S INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LAW. 
Designed as a First Book for Students. By Timothy 
Walker. Second edition, enlarged and amended, $5. 


THE NEW CLERK'S ASSISTANT, or Book of Practi 
cal Forms. $1 50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Quotations, beautifully bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, | BURNET’S Notes on the Early Settlement of the North 
| 


and Turkey morocco. 
Cy" Orders solicited from the Trade. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia. 
Orders from Booksellers for Medical, School, Juvenile 


or Miscellaneous Books filied promptly, and at the very 
lowest prices. 8l8tf 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO. 


Have in Press, and will soon Publish, 


RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L. Maria 
Child. With thirty fine woodcuts. 


. OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours 
of a Student in Paris. 


. MIDSUMMER EVE; a Fairy Tale of Love. 
8. C. Hall. 


. AURELIAN ; or, the Story of Probus: being a Sequel 
to Zenobia, or Letters from Palmyra. By William 
Ware. 


. BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT of Curiositics, Art, 
and Mind. Second Series. 1 thick vol. profusely 
Iilustrated. 


. THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. By H. T. Tucker- 
man, Esq. Third edition sletf 


STERtOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 

the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Roe Lockwood & Son. 

8.8. & W. Wood. 

Collins, Brother & Co. 

Paine & Burgess C. 8. Francis & Co. 

American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 

T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


By Mrs. 





M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 

H. & 8. Raynor. 


‘ 





Western Territory. $2 50. 


FLORAL EMBLEMS, or, Moral Sketches from Flowers. 
By Margaret Coxe. 50 cents. 


Do. Do. colored plates. 63 cents. 


AMERICAN ECONOMICAL HOUSE-KEEPER. 
edition. By Mrs. Howland. 25 cents. 


PILGRIMAGE OF ADAM AND DAVID, with a Sketch 
of their heavenly employment. A Bible Allegory. By 
Rev. James Gallaher. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE; 
or, the Origin and Development of the English Lan- 
guage, with Gems of Poetry. By E. L. Rice, Esq. $! 


REID'S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
pages, sheep. $1. 


KINGSLEY'S JUVENILE CHOIR. 40 cents. 


BISHOP McILVAINE_ON CONFIRMATION. 25 cts 
‘ = Paper cover. 15 cts. 
ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. The Elequence 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary Times, with Sketches 
of Early American Statesmen and Patriots. By Rev 
E. L. Magoun. 374 cents. 


NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES ; Containing 
Descriptive Sketches of their Soil, Climate, Resources, 
Scenery, Navigation, Trade, and Productions By James 
Hall, author of “ Border Tales,” &ce. Second edition, 
corrected and enlarged by the author. ; 
The first edition of this work was published in 183°, 

and was weil received. Since then the increase of the 

country has been so great as to render obsolete all ac- 
counts of its trade, resources and productions, and to ope? 
the way for later intelligence. The work, as now about 
to be published, has not only been corrected to conform 
with the existing state of the facts, but large additi os 
have been made. to embrace a wider circle of informstion- 

It will contain descriptions of the Western States, - 

Rivers Ohio, Mississippi ; the Prairies, their soil. a 

Theory as to their formation ; Agricultural Products ° t 

West ; a full Account of the Public Lands of the —— 

States ; the Navigation of the Western Waters, is \'” 

structions, &e.; Western Steamboats ; Trade and Com 


wis SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DAVIES’ First Lessons in Arithmetic: Designed Ot 
beginners ; or, the First Steps of a Course of Ani 
tical Instruction. 20 cents. 


DAVIES’ ARITHMETIC. 
TOWN’S SPELLERS. 124 cents. 
“ ANALYSIS. 73) cents. 


Oth 


12mo. S64 


“ 


elif 
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ANSTED’S ANCIENT WORLD. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have Now Ready, 


THE ANCIENT WORLD; 
OR, PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF CREATION. 
BY D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.RS., F.G.S., &c., PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY IN KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
In one very neat volume, fine extra cloth, with about one hundred and fifty Illustrations. 

« The object of this work is to communicate, in a simple form, to the general reader, the chief results of Geological 
Investigation. No detailed accounts of particular districts, no minute statements with regard to peculiarities of 
structure, exhibited in various /ormations, or in their fossil contents, must theretore be expected ; and, on the other 
haod, the reader will be spared, as far as possible, the mere technicalities of the science, while being informed of the 
views deduced from the study of them. The author hopes that if in thus enceavoring to communicate definite ideas 
concerning the ancient history of the earth and its inhabitants, he shall be found not to express with perfect accuracy 
the whole amount of whut is known in any departinent of geological science, his attempt may yet be viewed favor- 
ably, as a fair sketch of such history, at least in its broad outlines.""— Preface. 

“ An attentive perusal of Professor Ansted's work satisfies us that he has ably fulfilled his own views. He has 
produced an attractive and valuable volume, ie which he has posted up the most recent discoveries, and presented 
also some peculiar views of his own, differing in some respects from those generally received."’—Silliman’s American 
Journal of Science and Arts. 

“The work will be acceptable at this time to that class of the public who are taking some interest in the pursuit of 
Geology, but who, between the advocates of a literal interpretation of the scriptural account of creation, and the inge- 
nious speculations of the anonymous author of the ‘ Vestiges,’ are puzzled to know on which side lies the nearest 
approach to truth ”- Al/heneum. 

“ We know few instances in which a book has been more completely adapted to supply an existing want, than the 
one now before us. We cannot too strongly recommend it to our readers; its exterior is elegant, and its interior 
attractive to a superficial glance ; and we are confident that its contents, when carefully studied, will not disappoint 
the first impression.”--British and Foreign Medical Review. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS, 


S. G. SIMPKINS. BOSTON, 


FOLSOM’S LIVY. 


Titi Livii Patavini Historiarum Liber Primus et Selecta quedam Capita. Curavit Notulisque 
instruxit, CaroLus Fotsom, Academie Harvardiane olim Bibliothecarius. 











15th Stereotype Edition. 


From the North American Review. 


“ This selection from the remains of the great Roman historian, is designed for the use of those students in our 
higher schools, colleges, and universities, who have surmounted the difficulties of grammatical construction in the 
Latin language, and who are prepared to enter on a course of reading, where the higher qualities of style, as well as 
the structure, sentiments, and general execution of a work, become objects of attention. For this purpose, we know 
not how a book could be better adapted than that which we have now named. Livy has been reckoned, even from 
his own time, among the greatest masters of historical composition ; and his copiousness, nobleness of expression, and 
splendid eloquence have called forth the loudest applauses of critics andcommentators. Ifthe selection of an author, 
in reference to the object in view, is unexceptionable, the manner, in which he is exhibited in this edition, deserves 
also ourcommendation. The first book, which is made up almost wholly of those great commonplaces which should 
be familiar to every scholar, is given entire. From the remaining books, to the end of the fourth decade, such parts 
have been extracted, as promise from the events described, and from the manner of narration, to fix the attention, and 
deeply interest the feelings of the student. That these extracts may have in no instance the character of mere 
fragments, the Epitomes of the books are published in their order; by a reference to which, the place in the history 
thateach part occupies, and its relation to the whole, will be easily understood. This volume is likewise recom- 
mended by neatness and correctness, qualities so grateful to every scholar, and exhibits, in these respects, a striking 
= * the wretched guise in which we find too many of the school-classics with which our book-market 
abounds. 

“ The several extracts in this volume may be considered what by artists are denominated studies ; and all of them 
deserve to be perused not once, or cursorily, but often, and with close and assiduous attention.” 


FOLLEN’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
11th Edition. 
FOLLEN’S GERMAN READER, FOR BEGINNERS. 
10th Edition. 


Follen's German Grammar and Reader have been very highly recommended. The second and third editiens of the 
Grammar were both greatly improved by corrections and additional rules and illustrations, by the author; since which 
the work has passed through several editions. s47t 


TENTH EDITION. “are SOR 
THE CHORAL. 


A COLLECTION of Church Music, adapted to the. 
worship of all denominations, by B. F. Baker, Teacher | 
of Music to the Boston Grammar Schools, and I. B. | 
tg director of Music at Essex Street Chorch— 
pp. 320. $6 per dozen. 











CLASSICS. 
For the Use of Colleges. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


. a 
4. Fice 86 per daze. veatmady which aw THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, 


upon the public attention, this has some peculiar | FROM THE TEXT OF BREMI, 
claims to favor. Besides a | number of standard old | 


tunes there ure many established favorites from later With English Notes. By C, C. Felton, Eliot Professor of 
composers, adapted to the worship of all denominations of | Greek Literature in the University at Cambridge. 
Christians. There are anthems and select pieces, suitable —_ 

for almost every variety of religious occasiuns. There In Press, 
are compositions for mi , temperance, and benevo- 


fortis arersaries, some of which were written expressly (THE (LQOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 


Resolution passed ation With English Notes. By the same. New edition, 

held at Boston. > demas ca eee | carefully revised, and considerably enlarged. 
Kesolved, That-we commend “ The Choral,” a book of | Will be Published soon. 

Psalmody, by Messrs. Baker and Woodbury, as a most | sh 

valuable addition to the Church Masic of this country, | ALSO, 


fon the hapoyaaipaton of tae wane chow | THE, BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, 


Tom th i 
¢ happy adaptation of it to the wants of al! choirs 
With English Notes. By the same. 


OTIS, BROADERS & CO., Publishers, 
154 Washington Street, - | [Up Orders addressed to GEORGE NICHOLS, 
a ~ Sale by CADY & BURGESS, New York. ah Bookseller to the University, Cambridge. 
8 15, 


-| PROFESSOR FELTON’S GREEK | 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 
Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay street. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


HOMERI flias, von Crusius, Hannover, 1845. Bound. $2 25. 

s Odyssea. m 1842. “$2 35. 

THIERSCH. Griechische Grammatik vorziiglich des 
Homerischen Dialektes. Leipzig. Bound. $2 75. 


KUHNER. Ausfihrliche Grammatik der Griechischen 
Sprache. 2vuls., bound. g4 25. 


—— Elementar Grammatik der Griechischen Sprache. 
Bound. $1 124. 





Griechische Schulgrammatik. Bound. §1 50. 

MULLER. Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur. 2 
vols., bound. $4 75. 

BAHR. Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur. 2 vols. in 
paper cover. $4 38. 

DUNZER. Rémischen Satiriker. Bound. $2. 


KUHNER. Schulgrammatik der Lateinischen Sprache. 
Bound. $1 50. ‘ 


As amet Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache. 


ENGELMAN.—Bibliotheca Scriptoruam Classicorum et 
Graecorum et Latinorum. Bound. $2 50. 


ee cbristlicher Andacht. Bound. 


SCHLEIERMACHER der christliche Glaube. 2 vols. 
bound. $4 25. 

NEANDER Geschichte der Planzung und Leitung der 
christlichen Kirche. Hamburg, 1847. 2 vols. bound. 
$4 25. 

LENTZ Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche. Leipzig, 

| 1846. Bound. $2. 

DORNER Die Lehre von der Person Christi. Stuttgart, 
1845. Bound. $5. 

MARHEINECKE. System der theologischen Moral. 
Herausgegeben v. Stephen Matthies u. W. Vatke. Ber- 
lin, 1847. Bound. $3 25. 

HAGENBACH Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. 1st vol. 
Leipsig, 1847. $1 75. 

BENFEY Die persischen Keilinschriften mit Uebersetzung 
und Glossar. Leipzig, 1847. $1 25. 


CORPUS JORIS CIVILIS. Editio stereotypa cura D. J. 
$5 75. 








139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Have lately Published the following, which they offer to the 
ade on the most reasonable terms. 


AIDS TO REFLECTION. By Coleridge. Edited by Dr. 
M‘Vickar. 12mo cloth. : 

BEDEL’S PAY THY VOWS. 32mo. cl. gt. 

RENUNCIATION do do 

BERRIAN’S DEVOTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM. 
12mo. cloth. 

ENTER THY CLOSET. 12mo. cloth. 

ON COMMUNION. B2mo cl. 

|} ——— FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYERS. 12mo. cl. 

| ———— HISTORY OF TRINITY CHURCH. 8vo., illus- 

| trated, cloth gilt. 

| BICKERSTETH’S DEVOUT COMMUNICANT. 32mo. 

cloth gilt. 

ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 12mo. cloth. 
BROWNELL’S COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 

| Common Prayer. Royal &vo. cloth. 

| CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF A TRINITY. By Jones 

| of Maryland. 18mo. cloth. 

CHUAPIN’S PURITANISM NOT GENUINE PROTEST- 

| ANTISM. 16mo. cloth. 

/ CHURCHMAN’S REASONS FOR HIS FAITH AND 

| Practice. By Richurdson, J2ino cloth. 

|; CHURCH UNIVERSAL By Dr. Stone. 8vo. 

| CONVERSATIONS ON THE PARABLIS. By Lord 
Stanley. 18mo. cloth. 

ENGLISH CHURCHWOMEN of the I7th Century. 
18mo. cloth. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 

By Spencer i8mo. 

HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED. By Bishop Mant. 














} 





12mo 
HOR LITURGIC. By bishop Mant, adapted to the 
American Church. 2s. cloth. 
JACKSON ‘Rev. WM.)—LIFE AND REMAINS. 8&vo. 
cloth. 
LADY MARY. By Taylor, new edit. 12mo. cloth. 
MARGARET. do 12mo. cloth. 
MASON’S SELECTIONS from the Fathers, 2d edit. 
MELVILL’S 8! RMONS, Complete. 2 vols. 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH FRY. 1i2mocl. 
PERRANZABULQOE, the Lost Church Found. 1I2mo. 
REASONS WHY I AM NUT A PAPIST. By Rich- 


ardson. 1!2mo. 
SHORT’S HISTORY OF THE CHU RCH OF ENGLAND. 


&vo. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY. 12mo. 
THORNTON'S FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo. 
baehyinceaaceataai FAMILY PRAYERS. 16mo cloth. 

s4 ; / 
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NEW BOOKS. 
HENRY F. ANNERS, 


PUBLISHER & BOOKSELLER, 


311 Market Street above Eighth, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. By T. 8. Arthur. 
LOVERS AND HUSBANDS. do. do. 
MARRIED AND SINGLE. do. do. 
FANNY DALE. do. do. 
THE MAIDEN. do. do. 
THE WIFE. . do. 
THE MOTHER. do. do 


THE LADY AT HOME, or Leaves from the Every-day 
Book ofan American Woman. do (just ready) 


THE YOUNG MUSIC TEACHER. do do. 


The above are of Uniform size (18mo.), bound in fine 
muslin, gilt back, and sold at 42 cents per volume. 


STORIES FOR MY YOUNG FRIENDS. By T. 8. 


Arthur. 6 fine engravings, square 16mo cloth gilt. 
56 cents. 


IMPROVING STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. By T.S. 
Arthur. 18mo. fine cloth gilt, 25 cents. 


The same Book, fine fancy boards, morocco back. Price 
cents. 


THE LIFE, Imprisonment, and Adventures of Baron 
Trenck. 1 vol. 18mo. fine cloth, gilt, fine Engravings. 
Price 65 cents. 


THE AMERICAN Lady's and Gentleman's Modern 
—, Writer, of Business, Duty, Love, &c. 24mo. cloth, 
cents. 


——— DREAM BOOK. mo. fine cloth, frontispiece. 
31 cents. 


—— HOUSEWIFE. Containing Receipts for 400 
Dishes. 24mo. cloth. 31 cents. 


The same books in half Morocco, at 25 cents. In 
Fancy Boards, at 15 cents. 


THE AMERICAN Gentleman's Book of Etiquette and 
Modern Letter Writing. 24mo. fine cloth. 


Gentieman’s Book of Etiquette; or, Rules for 
Regulating Society. 24mo. cloth, gilt. 31 cents. The 
same book, fancy boards, 15 cents. 


THE POETRY AND SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS. 
24mo. colored plates, fine fancy cloth, gilt edges. 
38 cents. 

‘THE LADY'S EVERY DAY HAND-BOOK OF 


Modern Letter-Writing, 
Dreams, their Ongin, &c., 
Domestic Cookery, Receipts for 400 Dishes, 
The Poetry and Sentiment of Flowers. 
24mo. colored plates, fine fancy cloth, 60 cents. 


ANNUALS FOR 1848. 
THE HYACINTH; 
Or, Affection’s Gift. 
(A JUVENILE ANNUAL) FoR 1548. 
Five fine Mezzotinto Steel Plates, fancy cloth, richly gilt, 
Price $1 25. 
THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP ; 
Or, Token of Remembrance, 
AN ANNUAL FOR 1848 
6 fine Line Engravings, by the best Artists. 
Elegant morocco, richly gilt, $2 25. 
These Annuals have been much improved over former 
7 Original contributions by some of the best authors. 


Common Prayer, |8mo. 


NEW STANDARD EDITION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


COMMON PRAYER, 


18mo., Pica type. 
: Larce Psatms AnD Hymns. 

Printed from the Standard, as prepared by the Commit- 
tee of the General Convention of 14. 3 fine steel plates, 
| Gimbrede, and others. Elegantly bound in emb. moro., 

t, Turkey morocco, super. and slik velvet and clasps. 

Ear.y orvenrs from Trade solicited. 

HENRY F. ANNERS, Publisher and Bookseller, 

o2 2t4thp Philadelphia. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A CHOICE SELECTION _ 
OF THE WORKS OF THE 


EARLY ENGLISH PROSE AND 
POETICAL WRITERS, 


FROM THE COLLECTION FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


Booksellers and Importers, 


7ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


ARCHAICA: Comprising a reprint of scarce old English 
Prose Tracts; with prefaces, critical aad biographical. 
By Sir E. Brydges. 2 vols., 4to. 


HELICONIA ; Comprising a selection of English Poetry 
of the Elizabethan Age ; written or published between 
1575 and 1604. Edited by T Park. 3 vols. 4to. To- 
getuer 5 vols. 4to., beautifully bound in full russia extra. 
345. 


ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY ; a various Assemblage 








—— te 


BURGESS, STRINGER & C0, 


222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE SHAKSPERE NOVELS —Comprising “ Youth of 
Shakspere,” “Shakspere and his Friends,” ang 
“ Secret Passion.” Each 50 cents. 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF CHRis- 
topher Tadpole. By Albert Smith. With a profusion 
of humorous evgravings, executed in ihe best style of 
art, by J. W.Or. First part, 25 cents. 


ARDENT TROUGHTON ; the Wrecked Merchant. By 
the author of “ Peter Simple,’ “ Percival Keene,’ &. 
This is one of the most eaceilent Sea Stories the gallant 
Captain ever wrote. Price 25 cents. 


CAMP AND QUARTER-DECK. A concise, graphic 
narration of the principal battles foughton land and sea, 
from Vaimy to Waterloo—1792-1815. With over 100 
Life Sketches of the various commanders serving 
during that periud ; accompanied by numerous battle 
scenes and portraits. Partl. Price 25 cents. 


JOSEPH RUSHBROOK. By Captain Marryat. 25 cts. 





of ‘Topography, History, Biography, Customs aud Man- 


ners ; inteuded w iiusirate and preserve several valua- | 


bie remains of Old ‘times. Compiled by F. Grose and 
T. Astle. Portraits, Views, &c. 4 vols. 4to., half calf 
top edge gilt. 

ITINERARY OF ARCHBISHOP BALDWIN, through 
Wales in 1588. By Giraidus de Bain; translated with 


Notes, by Sir R. C. Hare. Plates. 2 vols. 4to., hulf calf. | 
$22 Sv. 


ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND THE ANTIQUA- 
ry. Third edition trom Mr. Hearne’s corrected copy in 
the Bodleian Library. 9 vols. 8vo., calf extra. $25. 


THE CUSTOMS OF LONDON, otherwise called Arnold’s 
Chronicle; containing among divers other matters, the 
original of the celebrated poem of “The Nut Brown 
Maid.” 4to. half cali, 36. 


THE HISTORIA BRITTONUM, commonly atiributed 
to Nennius; from «a MS. in the Vatican Library. Edited 
in the Ninth century, by Mark the Hermit; with an 
English Version and tacsimiles. 8vo. half calf, $3 50. 


THE BRITISH HISTORY OF GEOFFREY OF MON- 
mouth. ‘Translated by A. Thempson; new edition, 
revised, &c., by J. A. Giles. 8vo. half murocco, $3. 


COLLECTANEA CURIOSA; or, Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to the History and Antiquities of England and 
Ireland ; collected from the MSs. of Archbishop san- 
croft. 2 vols. 8vo. russia, 36 50. 


THE WORKS OF OUR ANCIENT, LEARNED, AND 
excellent English Poet Jeffrey Chaucer; to which is 
added the stury of the Siege of Thebes,by John Liugate. 
Black letrer, fotio calf, $20. London, 1687. 


THE CHRONICLES of Robert of Gloucester and Peter 
Langwft: with Glossary, &c. Edited by T. Hearn. 4 
vols. 8vo. half calf. $10. 


THE FAEKIE QVEENE. By Spenser. 


Folio calf. 5. Londvn, 1609. 


COMPLETE EDITION of the Poets of Great Britain. 


By R. Anderson. With Biographies, Notes, &c. 14 
vols. royal 8vo. calf. gas. 


THE CABINET OF POETRY: containing the best en- 
tire pieces to be found in the ranks of the British Poets, 
6 vols. 12mo. calf. $9. 


ELLIS’S Specimens of Early English Poets. 
12mo. halt morocco, top edge gilt. $9 50. 


PERCY’S Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 3 vols 
J2mo. half morocco, top edge gilt. $7 50. 


NEW VOLUME 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 


Imported and for Sale, by 


BARTLETT & WELFORD 
(Agents for H. G. Bohn), 


7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE; and of the Affairs of 

Italy, from the Earliest times to the death of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent; together with the “Prince,” and 
various Historical Tracts by Niccolo Machiavelli. A 
new Translation, with Index and Fine Portrait of 
Machiavelli. 1 vol. complete. $1. 


(3 The volumes already published of this elegant 
and cheap series of valuab'e Standard Works, compr:'sing, 
among others, Roscoe’s Lives of Leo X. and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent ; Sismondi’s Literature of Europe ; Beckman’s 
History of Inventions; Lanzi’s History of Painting ; Coxe’s 
House of Austria: Lamartine’s Girondins, &c. &.: to- 
and the ae 


3 vols. 


brary ;”" are constantly on sale. 


Disposed into | 
Twelve Bookes, fashioning Twelve Morall Vertues. 


|LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. By Captain Marryat. 
| 25 cents. 


| CLEVELAND—This masterly book has received the 
| highest commendations from the English press ; 
| Blackwood’s and Fraser's Mugazine especially. 25 cts. 
| 


-INGLEBOROUGH HALL. By Mary Howitt. 25 cts. 
| MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, complete. 75 cts. 


| THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 
| Complete. 374 cts. 


NEARLY READY, 
And will shortly be Published, 


THE CRATER; OR, VULCAN’S PEAK, 


A TALE OF THE PACIFIC, 
BY 
| JAS. FENNIMORE COOPER, ESQ, 


Author of “The Spy,” ‘* Last of the Mohicans,” &c. 
Price WO cents. 


| 


SIR HENRY MORGAN THE BUCCANEER. By the 
Author of “ Ratilin the Reefer.’ Price %5 cts. 


|MARMADUKE HERBERT; or, the Fatal Error. By 
| Lady Blessiagton. Price 25 cts. 

"THE DISEASES OF WOMEN; their Causes and Cure, 
| familiarly explained ; with prectical hints for their 
| vention, aud for the Pre-ervation of Female Health. 
| y F. Hollick, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology and Female 
Diseases, &c. 





In one vol. cloth binding. Price $1. 


IN PRESS. 
| BRIAN O’LINN ; or, Luck is Everything. Tllustrated. 
| LAUNCELOT WIDGE. By Charles Hooton, Esq. 


THE OLD JUDGE;; or, Life ina Colony. By the Author 
| of * Sam Siick.”” 


| THE OLD CONVENTS OF PARIS. 


|THE HAUNTED MARSH. By George Sand. 


| FAUST; a Romance. By the Author of the ‘‘ Mysteries 
| of London.” Ulustrated. | 


THE LOVES OF PARIS. Translated from the French 
of Pau! Fevai. I[liustrated. 


‘ 

| 

| RATTLIN THE REEFER ; Cruise of the Midge ; Tom 
| Cringle’s Log; Anne Grey; The Admiral’s Daughter; 
| Richard of York; Brainbletye House; Tor Hill; 
| Orphans of Unswalden; The Bondman; The Dark 
| Lady of Doonah ; Lodore. 


A NEW WORK FORTHCOMING 
BY 


JAS. K. PAULDING, ESQ, 


Author of the “ Dutchman’s Fireside,” “ Old 
Continental,” &c. 


THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER, 
A NOVEL, IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Price 50 Cents. 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., Publishers, 
222 Broadway, corner of Ann Street. 
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Cc. F. HOFFMAN, Eptror. 





(THE readers of the Literary World, in perus- 
ing the following account of a late interview 
with the celebrated HumBotnr, will rejoice to 





recognise in this most interesting “ Incident of | 
Travel,” the pen of a distinguished countryman, | 
which of late years has only been too long | 
idle. } 
AN HOUR WITH ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, | 


Towarps sunset on the first of July, the rail- 
road cars from Hamburgh brought me to the 
gate of Berlin. Entering the city, the twi- 
light of a northern summer illuminated the 
stately houses, and the broad Avenue of Un- 
ter Den Linden. Leaving the proud portal of 
the Brandenburgh Gate, with the car of victo- 
ry on the top, carried off as a trophy by Napo- 
leon, and after eight years of captivity, restor- 
ed in triumph to its place—and riding on to 
the other extremity of the avenue, I had be- | 
fore me at one view the Schloss Platz, or Pa- 
lace Square, with the colossal palace, and all 
the most magnificent buildings of the city, all 
enlarged and made more grand by the mellow 
twilight, and exhibiting an architectural splen- 
dor hardly to be met with in any capital of 
Europe. Turning off on one side of the | 
square, at nine o'clock, I was “taking mine | 
ease” in the salon of the Hotel de Russie. 
I had gone over in the Washington, the pio- 
neer of the American mail-steamers to Bre- | 
men, and was striking over the continent for a_ 
paseo on the Rhine, and to intercept the steam- | 
er at Southampton on her return to New York. 
Thad but a day for Berlin. There was but 
one object in it I had any special desire to see, | 
and that was—Humboldt. I might visit Ber- | 
lin again, the other monuments of the city | 
would remain; but he might pass away. 


Early in the morning, I called upon Mr. | 
Donaldson, our minister, and to my extreme | 
regret learned from him that Baron Humboldt | 
was with the king at Potsdam, thirty miles 
distant, in feeble health, and unable to receive 





every chance, I left my letter and card with an | on the score of interest, must in the first ins 
intimation that I would call again at 2 o'clock. | stance turn towards the United States. 

On my return, the expression of the ser-| He inquired about Mr. Wheaton, our late 
vant’s face as he opened the door, relieved me | Minister to that country, whether he had ar- 
of all apprehension. Showing me into an ad- | Tived in the United States before my departure, 
joining apartment, Baron Humboldt came to | @9d what was to be his future career. He 
meet me, with the flattering greeting that no | Said that it was understood at Berlin, that he 


| formed of his personal appearance, and was 


letter of introduction was necessary. | 
I was entirely mistaken in the idea I had | 


surprised at not finding him bowed down, and 
bent by age. Nearly half a century ago, he 
had filled the first place in the world of letters, | 
sitting as it were, upon a throne, lighting up| 
the pathway of science to the philosopher, and | 
teaching the school-boy at his desk. He was | 
recorded in the annals of a past generation. | 
Indeed, his reign had been so long, and his | 
fame went back so far, that until [ saw him 
bodily, I had almost regarded him as a part of 
history, and belonging to the past; even then, 
alone and in the stillness of the Palace, I 
could hardly keep from looking at him as 
something monumental, receiving the tribute | 
of posthumous fame. 


He is now nearly eighty, but has the appear- 
ance of being some years younger. In stature, | 
he is rather under than above the middle size, 
with a frame, probably in youth, well-fitted for 
the hardships of bis arduous travels. His 
head might serve as a study for a craniologist ; 
his face is broad, and his eye remarkable for 
its intellect and expression. He was dressed 
in a plain suit of black, without ribands or 
decorations of any kind, and his apartments 
corresponded with the simplicity of his per- 
sonal appearance. He was debilitated from 
an attack of illness, but the vigor and elasti- 
city of his mind were unimpaired. He spoke | 
English with much fluency, but with an accent, 
and his manner of speaking and the tone of | 
his conversation reminded me-of Mr. Gallatin, 
who was an old personal friend, and to whom 
he wished to be remembered. 


The ruined cities of America being the 
means of bringing me to his acquaintance, 


days before my arrival. 


was to be appointed minister to France, and 
expressed his surprise that the United States 
should be willing to lose the public services of 
one so long trained in the school of diplomacy, 
and so well acquainted with the political in- 
stitutions of Europe. 

Although I had heard Baro Humboldt 
spoken of as one of the privy councillors of 
the king, I did not expect to find him, at his 
advanced age, and with his great work Cosmos 
to occupy his mind, bestowing much of his at- 


| tention upon political relations ; but the politi- 


cal condition of Prussia, and indeed of the 
world, seemed to be the subject which inte- 
rested him most. It was, in fact, just at that 
moment an interesting point in the history of 
Prussia. The long-called-for Diet, which had 


| been looked to with great anxiety throughout 


all Germany, had closed its session but two 
‘ For the first time in 
the history of Prassia, delegates had been per- 


mitted to assemble at the capital, and in the 
hearing of the king, discuss the measures of 


his government. Great reforms had been 
proposed, and boldly and fearlessly debated. 
The debates had been published, and the voice 


of a liberal party heard all over Germany. 


Baron Humboldt himself is a liberal, a 
firm believer in progress and improvement, 
known and recognised as sympathizing with 
that great political party which has for its lofty 


aim the greatest good to the greatest number, 


bettering the condition of the masses, and in- 


creasing the sum of human happiness; and 


while throughout the civilized world he has 
filled the “measure of fame” as a traveller 


\and philosopher, in Prussia he is regarded be- 


sides as one of her soundest and best states- 
men. 
Out of Europe, Mexico seemed to be the 


visitors. Fortunately, I had occasion after- | were of course the first subject referred to, but 
wards to call upon Baron Von Reenne, former- | learning that my connexion with the line of 
ly Prussian minister to this country, and inci- | mail-steamers to Bremen was the immediate 
dentally mentioning to him my disappointment | object which had brought me to Germany, he 
and regret, he stopped me abruptly, and with | expressed his satisfaction that I was identified 
friendly earnestness said, that [ must not leave | with an enterprise, at that moment most inte- 


Berlin without seeing Baron Humboldt, at the | 
same time looking at his watch, calling up my | 
servant, telling him that the cars for Potsdam 

started at 12, and hastily writing a line of in- 

troduction, without allowing me any time for 

acknowledgments, he hurried me off to my 

carriage. A brisk ride brought me to the | 
depét just in time for the cars, three-quarters | 
of an hour carried us to Potsdam, and almost 

before I had recovered from my surprise, ! was 

at Baron Humboldt’s residence. 


Itwas in the Royal Palace, a stately and 
historic pile, once the residence of Frederick 
the Great, with his apartments remaining in 
the same state in which he left them. One 
wing was now occupied by Baron Humboldt, 
and it seemed a just tribute and a right reward 
—4 proper crowning of bis fame, alike honor- 
able to Prince and subject, that after years of 
travel, of physical and intellectual labor, he 
should, in the evening of his days, return to 
the town in which he was born, to live in the 
Royal Palace, the guest and friend of his king. 

Ascending to the door of his apartments, I 
was disappointed anew by positive word from 
the servant in attendance, that the Baron 


resting toGermany. He considered the action 
of our Government in establishing the line, 
wise and statesmanlike, as, for a commercial | 
people like ours, it must be the means of open- 
ing new relations, and a wide field for the en- | 
terprise of our citizens. He himself felt a) 
lively interest in its success, believing that the 
Germans of ali classes were desirous of direct 
intercourse with us ; that they had a great va- 
riety of manufactures which might be ex-| 
changed to advantage for the large amount of | 
our staples now consumed in that country, | 
when more frequent intercourse should give | 
a better knowledge of each other’s wants and | 
resources: as between the United States and | 
Germany, there never could be any feeling of | 
rivalry or any cause of collision, and the closer 
we could be drawn together, the more advan- 
tageous would it be to both countries. He 
spoke of the lung lines of railroads now con- | 
structing in Germany, to connect the Rhine 
and the Danube, the Adriatic and the North 
Sea, with branches from towns and manufac- 
turing districts, winding into each other all 





over the country, furnishing facilities for 
travel and transportation to the sea-board, such 





would not receive any visitors that day. With 


as had never been known before, the greater 





Very little hope of success, but disposed to try 


part of which, both as a matter of feeling, and 


‘country which interested him most; perhaps 
| from its conuvexion with those countries which 
had brought me to his acquaintance, or more 
probably, because it was the foundation of his 
own early fame. He spoke of Mr. Prescott’s 
| History of the Conquest. and said that I might, 
when the opportunity offered, say to that gen- 


tleman as from himself, that there was no his- 


torian of the age, in England or Germany, 
equal to him. 

And he was keenly alive to the present con- 
dition of Mexico: he was full of our Mexican 
war: his eyes were upon General Taylor and 
the American army. I was well aware, that 
in the conduct of this war, General ‘Taylor 
was drawing upon himself the eyes of all 
Europe; and that whatever might be the dif- 
ferences of opinion as to its necessity or jus- 
tice, it was producing everywhere, in monarch- 
ical and anti-republican countries, a strong 
impression of our ability and power for war— 
which, in enlightened (2) Europe, even at this 
day, more than all the fruits of peace, indus- 
try, and extended commerce, more than the 
exhibition of twenty millions of people abound- 
ing in all tse comforts of life, raises us to the 
rank of a“ first rate power,” and makes us 
* respected.” 

Baron Humboldt said that with one of 
his own maps before them, the King and his 
military council had followed General Taylor 
from his encampment at Corpus Christi, to 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, through 
the storming of Monterey, and the bloody 
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scenes of Buena Vista. They had fought | ** And the longer I conversed with them, the 
over all his battles, and with his positions all | better hope they gave me of those parts where 
marked on the map, were then looking for | they did inhabit, as proper for onr uses ; especi- 
further tidings. They bad seen and appre- | ally when I tound what goodly rivers, stately 
ciated all his difficulties at Buena Vista. In| i#!ands and safe harbors those parts abounded 


: ; : : with, being the special marks I levelled at, as 
Prussia war is a science, and according to the | 1. want our nation met with in all their navi- 


qnting policy of mreph ke be at Aree | gations along the coast, And having kept them 
or war, every male in Frussia, the highest | full three years, 1 made them able to set me 
aaenen car not yg is saaney te ha what greet rivers ran ™ inte, the land, 
serve his reguiar term in the army. in the/| what men of note were seated on them, what 
teeth of all settled opinions, and as it were up- | power they were of, how allied, what enemies 


setting the whole doctrine of standing armies, | they had, and the like.” 


General Taylor, with a handful of regulars,! Subsequently he sent over a colony which 
and a small body of volunteers who had never | settled itself at Sagadahock or the Kennebec ; 
we a myne sd ad — a ‘= day | these having encountered the first winter, 
gainst a murderous fire, and had finally de-| which w : ity, weakly aban- 
feated four times his number. Field Marshals Tied whe ane At great SeeNEny, PENT Sar 


; | doned the enterprise and returned home, to the 
and Generals of Prussia, among them veterans ,great loss and chagrin of Sir Ferdinando. 


who had studied the art of war on the great | Nothing daunted at these failures, he manned 


battle-fields of Europe, were struck with ad- jn 1616 one ship from his own private retain- 
miration at the daring and skill displayed at ers, under the command of Richard Vines, 
Buena Vista; and this admiration, Baron | Gentleman, who was instructed to test the 
Humboldt said, they expressed without reserve, | practicability of this rigorous latitude for the 
freely, publicly, and everywhere. Amid the bit- | purposes of human habitation. If we mistake 
terness and ay we of the English Press, it| not this circumstance has been made the 
was grateful to hear from such lips, that the theme of a miniature romance by one of the 
leading military men of a military nation did | yuthors of Maine, entitled “ The Pool.” 

justice to the intrepidity and firmness of our} Richard Vines established himself at what 


volunteers, and to the courage, skill, and high | ;, now called Winter Harbor, at the mouth of 


military talents of General Taylor: while the Saco, called at that time the Sawatuck by 


Baron Humboldt’s comments upon his dit- | Smith, and by others the Saweo. There he 
patches and orders, and in fact upon all that | and his associates passed the first winter of 


related to him personally in the conduct of the | 1616-17, the only white inhabitants east of the 
with st fe — as are could listen to | Hudson (the Dutch having already been many 
out feeling proud. | years established at Manhattoes, and having 

I had occupied, without any interruption, | penetrated the interior as far north as Albany 
more than an hour of Baron Humboldt’s time, | and the Mohawk), if we except some Jesuit 
when the servant entered to summon him to| establishments at the mouth of the Penobscot 


dinner—with the King. I would have leit | and St. Croix. There is no proof that Vines 
him at once, but oe saying, that if and his party ever abandoned their settlement 
f 


late, he would excuse himself by mentioning except upon temporary occasions, as we find 
the cause that detained him, he urged me to | him for more than twenty years associated 
remain a few days, for the parpose of making | with the affairs of the Gorges Colony ; conse- 
certain acquaintances at Berlin, and, pressed | quently the State of Maine received its first 
as he was, insisted upon giving me a line to a | colony prior to that of Massachusetts, the set- 
distinguished gentleman of that place, without | tlement under Vines at the mouth of the Saco 
seeing whom he said I ought not to leave. | being made just about the period of the death 
Cireumstances did not permit me to deliver! of the great Shakspeare, four years before the 
the letter ; but I had the satisfaction of bring-| landing of the Pilgrims; Gorges says himself 
ing it home with me, written in German, in a| he held the Vines party “ together some years 
strong, firm hand, as an autograph of Hum- at his own expense,” and the incidental re- 
boldt, and a memento of one of my most in-| cords of the times show him, Vines, to have 
teresting incidents of travel. | been a manof good capacity and great energy 





of character, and not likely to lightly desert a 
Reviews course in which he had once embarked. We 
— _will extract from Sir Ferdinando himself his 


Collections of the Maine Historical Society. |*°CUt of the matter :— 
Vol. {I. | Finding I could no longer be seconded by 
; _ | others, [ became an owner of a ship myself, fit 
WE are giad to see the people of Maine using | for that employment, and under color of fishing 
their efforts to identify the name of their great | and trade, | got a master and company for her, 
founder, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, with the his-| to which I sent Vines and others my own ser- 
tory and associations of their State. In the | vants with their provision for trade and dis- 
volume before us we find a just tribute to his covery, appointing them to leave the ship and 
memory from the pen of George Folsom, Esq. |ship’s company for to follow their business in 
in a discourse delivered before the Maine His- | ‘he usual place (for I knew they would not be 


: : : drawn tu seek by any means). By these and the 
torical Society at Brunswick, 1846, and what | help of those natives formerly sent over, I came 


is still more effectual upon this point, is the | tbe truly informed of so much as gave me as- 
republication of a work by Ferdinando Gorges | surance that in time I should ahd ap no under- 
himself, which,.in a clear and manful style, | takers, though as yet I was forced to hire men to 
sets forth the difficulties, hazards, labors, and | stay there the winter quarter at extreme rates, 
expenses, to which the noble patentee had and not without danger, for that the war had 
been subjected in his efforts to colonize this consumed the Bashaba and the must of the great 
hardy State. So early as 1605 his attention | 82gamores, with such men of action as followed 
had ‘been strongly drawn to the subject, by | them, and those that remained were sore afflict- 
seeing five savages disembark from the ship of | With the plague, so. that the country was in 
Capt. Weymouth in the em ploy of the Te rd | 2, Manner left void of inhabitants. Notwith- 


. - “| standing, Vines and the rest with him that lay 
Arundel. These Indians were a fine intelli- | in the ath cabins with those people that died, 


nt set of men, three of whom he took into} some more, some less mightily (blessed be God 
his own house and kept full three years, and | for it), not one of them ever felt their heads to 
he says :— ache while they stayed there. And this course 
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T held some years together, but nothing to my 
private profit, for what I got one way I spent 
another. [Vines is sunposed to have passed the 
winter of 1616--7 at Winter Harbor, now » part 
of the town of Biddeford, near the mouth of 
Saco river. Prince. NW. E Chron. 25. He 
subsequently procured a patent at the same place 
eizht miles on the river and four miles Wide, 
and resided there many years. ]” 


The Usher family, to whom Sir Ferdinando 
finally sold his patent, is still one of some im- 
portance in the State, and owning land in the 
vicinity of that occupied by Vines. Many of 
the Pilgrims, as they reached this country trom 
their sojourn in Holland, found matiers so 
little to their taste at Plymouth, that they 
finally reached this more privileged region and 
established themselves in different parts of the 
State—such were the Princes, Oldhaws, 
Sonles, Winslows, &c. 

The volume contains brief sketches of seve. 
ral of the towns of Maine, but except in the 
case of North Yarmouth, these places have 
not been particularly bappy in the choice of 
their Annalist. Even the articles furnished by 
such men as Robert H. Gardiner and Willian 
Ladd, the strenuous and able champion {or 
peace, are dry and turgid compared with what 
we might reasonably expect The paper by 
Edward Russell, Exq., is particularly happy 
both in matter and manner, and at once raises 
North Yarmouth to a deyvree of historic im- 
portance, in which she kas been aided by more 
than one legendary sketch by native authors. 
We are glad to perceive that Mr. Russell had 
sufficient taste and research to preserve many 
of the Indian names of his vicinity, which 
will eventually become a matter of some im- 
portance in the country. The war-club sound- 
ing term of Bungonungomug means, we be- 
lieve, “the place of many fish.” 


‘** The first inhabitants were the aborigines, 
I cannot learn that there was any permanent 
Indian village within the limits. of this town. 
The tribe claiming this territory, had their head- 
quarters about Merrymeeting bay. The seitle- 
ment at Jay point, called Rocameka, may have 
been subject to the same chiefs The shores of 
the main and islands furnish evidence of their 
residence in numerous places. There is no 
spot, to my knowledge, which has ever been 
called the Indian planting ground, but there 
1s little doubt that Lane’s Island was their bury- 
ing place: and if any land was cultivated by 
them, within this town, that island from the 
nature of the soil would be most likely to invite 
their attention. As the banks of the island cave 
away, human bones have been exposed to view 
for many years. A skeleton which I examined 
myself, five years ago, was buried with the head 
to the south and the feet to the north, and no! 
more than twelve inches below the surface of 
the ground. Now it is well known, that a cus- 
tom prevailed with our ancestors, invariably to 
lay the dead east and west; from this circum- 
stance, I presume the graves on Lane’s island 
must be those of the aborigines. 

** The Indian names of places now known are 
few. North Yarmouth was called Wescusto- 
go; Freeport, Harriseket ; Harpswell, Ment- 
eany Cousins’ Islands, Susquesong ; Cov- 
sins’ River, Sisquisic. The head of the tide on 
Royal's river, Pumgustuk. The names yet re- 
tained are: Gebeag, Chebascodegar, Maquott, 
and Bungumungomug, now pronounced Bun- 
genug,a small river emptying into Macquolt 
bay, at the original north-easterly bound o! 
North Yarmouth.” 


Of the character of the first settlers of this 
town we have the following testimony : 

“‘ The character of the population of the town, 
we have cause to believe, was changed very 
much by the new proprietors. A number of 
them were descendants of the first settlers of 
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Plymouth, and brought with them the habits of | committee was appointed to clapboard the 
the men ‘ who opened a new world to civiliza- | house, and finish all except making the pews. 
tion and religion,’ oH In two years more a vote passed to plaister the 
« Jacob Mitchell was a grandson of Experi- meeting-house over head, and lay part of the 
ence Mitchell, who came to Plymouth in the | floor. The steeple was raised the next year, and 
third ship, Ann, in 1623, and in the division of | the pew ground ordered to be laid out. 
sch ee ete tole othe, the feast |, _ steeple was never furnished with a 
hate four Wack heifrs that came in the | .,{he inhabitants about this time con 
ob, and two she goats.’ Gilbert and Barna- | h har Ae . ee 
Jac ee aes deatiadeaserel-« brother of | 1733, the town ‘ voted five pounds be allowed 
eo Edward Winslow, and Semuel Baker | Mr. Seth Mitchell, for beating a drum on the 
mer cotetiead tiee:ineeemnedted with the | Aad behind the meeting house every Lord’s day 
same family; they were from Marshfield. Sea. | ™0/"ing and noon, to notify the time of public 
bury and Southworth were from Duxbury. _— ip for the year ensuing. ag 
George Soule of Plymouth was one of the first; “*!n 1739, ten years after the building was 
Pilzrims ; he afterward removed to Duxbury ; | raised, the pews were finished, and divided by 
Cornelivs Soule, one of our first Assessors, was | lot among the proprietors of the home lots. In 
probably one of his descendants. Benjamin | 1762, the town voted to enlarge the house, by 
Prince who drew home lot, No 1, on the point | putting a piece in the middle. The work was 
which bears his name, was also from Duxbury. | !™mediately commenced, and the expense was 
Mrs. Zeruiah Gray, who lived and died in this | defrayed by the sale of the additional pews. In 
town, at an advanced age, was said to be a grand- this state it has remained, with occasional repair, 
daughter of Capt. Standish, and Miles Standish | “til the present time, and is, I have no doubt, 
is now the baptismal name of one of her descen- | the strongest meeting house built of wood now 
dants, The origin of other proprietors, I think, Standing in the State, and I presume the only 
might be traced to Plymouth colony; and it is |e that was never lighted for an evening 
certain, that several who have been enterpris- | lecture. This house was the place for holding 
ing men, and often employed in public trusts in | Proprietors’ town and parish meetings a great 
this town, in later years, were from the same | "Umber of years. The garret was used for the 
region. magazine of military stores, the adjacent com- 


“It is worthy to be recorded here, thet «| 0”. ”** the place of military musters; and 








within half a century, the green in rear of the 
daughter of Samuel a drew a ten acre | meeting-house has been iemented with a pair 
lot 106 years ago, is now living, and at the age | of stacks and awhipping post. In 1665 the town, 
of ninety-two retains her faculties in an unusual | then Wescustogo, was presented and fined forty 
degree. She is but little deaf, has never used | shillings for not attending to the Court's 
ne = nor ey with much vivacity order—for not making a pair of stocks, cage, 
h re length - bl Sear — > apa rere and a ducking stool.’ I presume the whipping 
over 90 years ol d p rtrd bor egorye ‘ nd post and stocks erected one hundred years after, 
, - ; ; i -_ 
memory as well a8 his wife; they have been | Snother ae with some statute, to avoid 
married sixty-eight years. The aged couple | « Among the things which recall to our 
: 5 5 
potter 2 to, are McClough and wife of | remembrance the fashions of former times, the 
’ | horse block deserves a place in our history. For 
In our Revolutionary contest, North Yar-| ™aoy years a large congrezation assembled for 
mouth came to the rescue with becoming | public worship in this house, when there were 
spirit : | not two carriages in town in which persons could 
| ride to meeting; yet every horse carried as many 
“The use of tea was prohibited, on penalty of | as at the present time, and to accommodate the 
being ‘ regarded as too indifferent, if not crimi- | ladies, a large piece of timber was placed at the 
nal to our real interests and prosperity, and of east end of the meeting house, about three and 
being adjudged disqualified for any favor it might a half feet high, with steps at one end. When 
be in the power of the town to bestow.” It was the congregation were dismissed, this became 
afterwards voted, that ‘if the skippers of any | the centre of a most animated scene. The top 
vessels belonging to this town shall hereafter | was immediately occupied. Men and boys soon 
presume to carry or contract to carry fuel or mounted, came round in turn with the pillion, 
lumber of any kind to the troops or forces in the the horse hardly stopped to receive his burden, 
town of Boston, the vessel shall be hauled up a lady was ready to occupy a seat behind her 
and stripped, and there lay during the town’s husband, another tossed a child into her lap, 
pleasure; and the names of the skippers and and the next moment was on the succeeding 
owners of the vessel shall be published in the horse herself. In this style, half the assembly 
public newspapers, in order that they may be were in a few minutes, without confusion or 
known and avoided as enemies of their country.’ | disorder, on their way home, the horses two or 
And at a very full meeting on the 20th of May three abreast, and conversation was carried on 
previous to the Declaration of Independence, by the riders, either grave or gay, according as 
voted unanimously, that should the Honorable | impression had been made upon their minds by 
Congress, for the safety of the United Colo- the sermon of the preacher.” 
nies, declare themselves independent of the | 
kingdom of Great Britain, the inhabitants of 
this town do solemnly engage with their lives | 


and fortunes to support , 
uananne ipport Congress in the 





Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry. Edited 
by her Daughter. Vol. 1. Philadelphia: 
J. W. Moore. 


The fi : Ix the Diary of Elizabeth Fry, which com- 
above ong tal te in prises the greater part of the present volume ; 
the “Old Meeting house,” on its centennial | “° find the following entry : 


anniversary, and local as are these records we| ‘‘ My husband has engaged Leslie, the painter, 
lieehes forbear a few more extracts from its to come and take ong oe of him ve me, to 
ively and pages Swi +, | which, from peculiar circumstances, I have ap- 
itianealons of the times: 9 sett age peared obliged to yield; but the thing, and its 
« : * effect on the mind are unsatisfactory to me, it is 
24 Fre meeting was held in this house, April | not altogether what I like or approve; it is 
then ae to bases acall tothe Rev. Mr. Cutter,| making too much of this poor tabernacle, and 
th Fe is no doubt the building was raised, and | rather exalting that part in us which should be 
we outside partly finished, in 1729. The boards | laid low, and kept low; I believe I could not 
ous ~ from ee gr ayo falls, I | have Loren week sper tor — — wore A et 
we s ng, ing no | nesses of me y ap ’ it wou a 
mill e which lumber could be hauled con the | trial to my family only to have these disagree- 
the Meeting-house. Five years after, a\ ble ones to remain.” 
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This simple passage is so characteristic, 
that it throws light upon the whole career of 
the remarkable woman who penned it, and 
gives an interest to the engraved portrait from 
the picture of Leslie, which adorns the work. 
It represents a full sized woman of forty, 
dressed to the throat, with hands placidly 
folded, and an erect, matronly head covered 
with the plain Quaker cap. The face is al- 
together remarkable ; and though suggestin 
nothing of the girl, “weeping at music,” “fon 
of dancing,” “ apt to be flirting,” “ longing for. 
the time when the Duke of Gloucester should 
come to Norwich,” and then when he did 
come, dancing with him, and returning home, 
“ashamed to find myself likely to flirt,” “ given 
to pride,” “ fond of admiration,” and now “so 
flat,” with other girlish tendencies ingenuously 
confessed,and lnathingly deplored; though there 
is nothing to remind us of the “ smart crimson 
riding dress,” nothing of the “crimson boots 
laced with scarlet,” and the tasteful “ black veil 
draped & la turban with her blond curls, the 
ends hanging low at the side,” yet we can see 
how the face of the girl of seventeen, might 
have gradually become just this benign, pleas- 
ing representation of the Elizabeth Fry of 
Newgate, now here before us. 


The features are distinct and the eyes 
peculiarly voluminous—broad through the 
temples—the socket and ball large, and the 
lid of that sweeping size, which goes with a 
certain spirituality of mind, as well as of great 
power of expression. ‘The lips are pleasingly 
full, and their impulsiveness and humor held 
in check by a gentle compression at either 
angle. Altogether it is such a face as Eliza- 
beth Fry should have; not too beautiful, and 
yet most benevolent ; such as one would adore 
in a mother, and reverence in a friend—it is 
staid, wise, and appreciative ; looks gently and 
affectionately forth, and yet holds itself in 
reserve. 

Phrenologically speaking, we judge from 
her own testimony of herself, as well as from 
her portrait, Elizabeth Fry had a very large 
development of two organs, which, while dith- 
cult to be managed, give great power of sym- 
pathy ; we mean approbativeness and benevo- 
lence—these, the desire of approval and the 
desire to benefit, bring the individual into close 
communion with others, and, unless counter- 
acted, as in the case before us, by other qua- 
lities of a higher order, or the protection affor- 
ded by wealth and position, are gifts of a most 
fatal and destructive tendency. Fortunately 
for Elizabeth Fry the counteracting qualities 
were of the finest kind, and in her the result 
proved the highest and loveliest developmeut 
of a feminine humanity. “I have seen a 
sublime spectacle to-day,” said John Randolph, 
“it was Elizabeth Fry at Newgate ;” and truly 
we can conceive of nothing more holy and ex- 
alted in the history of a happy womanhood, 
than the life of this woman; we say happy, 
because her tot was peculiarly so, and thus 
affords another and most striking confirmation 
of the reality and efficiency of the great truths 
of revelation which she had espoused, and 
which became the incitement to the good she 
achieved ; a confirmation, not wrought out b 
peril and suffering, but by the dew-like appli- 
ances of love. Others have given evidence of 
a more remarkable intellectuality, of a higher 
preponderance of certain qualities, have sung 
forth amid tears and prayers, the solemn ca- 
dences of mourning and oppressed hearts ; 
others have shown a sublime devotedness, a 
self-sacrifice all but divine, like the noble 
Countess wiping the death drops from the 





brow of her husband stretched upon the rack, 
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and the spiritual and heroic Lady Russell ; 
others again as Madame Guyon, have reached 
a more abstract spiritualism, earned by perse- 
ention, and outraged affection ; but for harmo- 
niousness of development we know of nothing 
superior to Elizabeth Fry ; nothing more con- 
sistently beautiful, placidly truthful, judicions, 
than her life as adapted to the sphere in which 
it was her pleasure to walk, for of her it may 
be truly said: 
“ Through no disturbance of my soul, 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicste for thy control : 
But in the quietness of thought: 
Me this unchartered freedom tires— 
I feel the weight of chance desires : 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same.” 

For she chose her path calinly, affectionately ; 
and in accordance with those internal prompt- 
ings of God’s spirit for good, uttered in every 
heart if men will but hear, and which, obeyed 
on her part from the first, resulted in a great 
and surpassing peace of mind ; a uniformity 
of action, and a fame which must be dear to 
all of her sex ; and has made her an incite- 
ment to all for a like singleness of devotion to 
the solemn voice of Duty. 

In the journal of Elizabeth Fry the con- 
stantly recurring words of “ dear, sweet, 
lovely, beautiful,” and others akin to these, 
indicate conclusively the almost passionate 
affectionateness of her temperament, her keen 
sense of moral and natural beauty, and her 
lively appreciation of the best uses of our 
being. The immediate good, and this good 
high, was the philosophy of her life—singu- 
larly clear of sense, and, notwithstanding the 
liveliness of her imagination, singularly di- 
vested of all morbidness, she looked with kind, 
judicious eyes upon all her surroundings, and 
with self-poised and urbane fitness moved 
steadily to the achievement of good. In this 
she was aided by kind and appreciating friends, 
able to understand her idiosyncrasies, and 
willing to aid her in what she conceived to be 
the call of duty. Neither crushed by tyranny 
nor thwarted by cavilling ; unchilled by cold- 
ness, and unwithered by distrust, the fine ele- 
ments of her character unfolded themselves 
genially, like a beantiful plant favored by dew 
and sunshine. 

That these elements were of the best kind is 
evident from the tenor of her career. So 
much indulgence, so much of worldly pros- 
perity and personal attractiveness, in the lot of 
a mediocre woman, would have produced an 
ephemera! flutterer of fashion, a notable house- 
keeper, a writer of small tales, or as Iago 
would have said, “a chronicler of small! beer :” 
but Elizabeth Fry was too great jor these 
things, and the views of the Society of Friends, 
of which she was a member, by affurding 
women the same freedom of mental action 
that is afforded the other sex, were favorable to 
the full development of her most lovable 
character. Truly the repose which uniformity 
of dress, tolerance of spiritual utterances, and 
indulgence of individuality, thus afforded by 
this sect must have been most refreshing and 
salutary, and speaks loudly in favor of the true 
catholic spirit which exists amongst them. 

We perceive in this one fact admitted by 
the Friends, that women should be left free tu 
the promptings of duty, and the exercise of in- 
dividuality, the dawning of a great light, which 
will hereafter do away with much of the weak- 
ness, sensuality, and levity, which now degrade 


the sex, and infuse instead, a clear insight. 
and a more enlarged comprehension—shal! 
remove much of the stereotyped error existing 
in the world, and clear from the woman’s eye 
the mists of many prejudices which spring not 


from her own nature, but are reflected from 
her masculine teacher. We speak reveren'ly. 
advisedly. Hitherto, men have not only 
governed the world, written and legislated for 
themselves, but for women too; they have 
manufactured opinion for the sex; promal- 
gated doctrine, and inflicted penalty, and she 
has been mute; or, if uttering, it has been 
with tears, with impediment, with mistiness of 
perception and vague shadowiness veiling her 
eyes; and with yearningness of affection, grasp- 
ing convulsively at a good, in her recoil from 
error; butthe time is fast approaching when 
a deep, universal, and solemn voice is to 
sound from woman’s true heart; when she 
shall see not through the eyes of him, whom 
she will still reverence, bat through her own 
clear truth-discerning eyes; when she shall 
speak from the utterance of her own soul, 
words of beautiful and hopeful import, and 
learn from her own unshackled faculties, 
God’s own truth ; notthe trath which her lord 
and master has achieved for her, but that of 
her Maker; when the safe doctrine sha!] not 
be doled out to her, nor she embrace it mes- 
merically through her love; buat she shall 


know of the doctrine from her own clear, calin | 


learning thereof, and grow reverent, peaceful, 
most holy, and most lovely under God’s own 
teaching, and thus shall the world be redeemed 
te righteousness. ‘Then shall many of the 
beautiful and generous sacrifices of women, by 
which they walk the burning ploughshare of 
destiny, be found to be subversive of a great 


At seventeen this process of persona! train. 
ing became a fixed principle with her, from, 
which she never swerved to the end of her life. 
We find her rules often condensed with much 
force of girlish language. 


** July 7th.—I have seen several things in my. 
self and others, I never before remarked ; but | 
have not tried to improve myself, have given 
way to my passions, and iet them have command 
overtne. I have known my faults, and not cor. 
rected them, and now I am determined [ wilj 





once more try, with redoubled ardor, to over. 
;come my wicked inclinations ; I must not flirt: 
| { must not ever be out of temper with the chil- 
|dren; I must not contradict without a cause: | 
must not mump when my sisters are liked and | 
am not; I must not allow myself to be angry; | 
must not exaggerate, which I am inclined to do: 
I must not give way to luxury; [ must not be 
idle in mind; I must try to give way to every 
good feeling, and overcome every bad; I wil! 
see what I can do. If I had but perseverance, | 
could do all that I wish; I will try. 1 have 
lately been too satirical, so as to hurt sometimes; 
remember, it is always a fault to hurt others.” 
* . > * 7 * . 
August 1st.—! have done little to-day, I am 
so very idle ; instead of improving, I fear I go 
back; [ think I may improve, being so young, 
but I also think there is every chance of my dis- 
improving; my inclinations lead me to be an 
idle, flirting, worldly girl ; I see what would be 
acting right; I have neither activity nor perse- 
verauce in what I think right. I am like one 
setting out on a journey, if | set out on the wrong 
road, and do not try to recover the right one, be- 
| fore I have gone far, I shall most likely lose my 





humanity, and conducing to the selfishness way for ever, and every step I take the more dii- 
and pride of him, who should forbear to lay | ficult shall | find it to return, therefore the 
burdens grievous to be borne ; and she, true to | temptation will be greater to go on, till | get t 
herself and true to him, shall become an fa- | dcatruction. On the contrary, if now, whilst | 
citer to a best humanity, where she is now too | 4M innocent of any great faults, I turn into eae 
much the creature of sense; no devoted | right path, I shall feel more and ee "ssa 
Heloise shall then mislead and be misled by ifeea step | take, and if | do now and then spin 
he ay hae . ittle from the proper path, I shall not find ir s 
her own beautiful instincts, which mistook the | herd to retern to it, for! ehall by decrees find 
teachings of an Abelard for the truth itself, the road to vice more and more unpleasant. 
unconscious as time went on that affection | Trifles occupy me far too much, such as dress, 
had created a dangerous medium through | &c.,&c. I find it easier to acknowledge m) 
which to read. But we must no more upon | vices than my follies. 
a subject which might prompt us to fill! ‘6¢h.—I have a cross to-night. [I had ver) 


volumes, 

Elizabeth Fry was born 21st of May, 1780, 
of a good and ancient family, one of the first to 
adopt the views of the Society of Friends. So 
early as the period preceding the common- 
wea!th, so prolific that period in sects, we find 
the family amongst the dissenters, and finally 
adhering to George Fox. 
zabeth seems to have been a woman of conside- 
rable force of character, who was desirous to 


The mother of Eli- | 


‘much set my mind on going to the Oratorio, the 
| prince is to be there, and by all accounts it will 
'be quite a grand sight, and there will be the 
| finest music ; but if my father does not like me 
/to go, much as I wish it, I will give it up with 
| pleasure, if it be in my power, without a mur- 
'mur.—I went to the Oratorio, I enjoyed it, but 
| spoke sadly at random; what a bad habit! !” 


| Shortly after thas describing herself, she 
| was much affected by the preaching of William 





see her children, seven of whom were daugh- | Savery, a Friend from America. _Her smer 
ters, rightly trained and suitably affected in re- | thus describes the occasion, which ~ 
gard to each other. She died early, leaving | light upon the character of Elizabeth, and ti¢ 
eleven children, ove having died previous to Steady change it subsequently underwent. 


herself. “On that day, we, seven sisters, sat as usit! 

Elizabeth is described in early life as some- in a row, under the gallery, at Meeting ; I sat by 
what reserved, yet full of the tenderest sensi- | Betsey. Willian Savery was there: we ~_ 
lis, even to obtioney, temblingly havin Yow Meni Fen co 
alive to the opinions of others, and from the | os ie Leo. 
first desirous to promote their happiness, ev | ther restless at Meeting; and on tate 0 ' 
at the ales i her own. Ns she pi anes Ser ney re pore We laced with 
older she showed a tendency to some yiddi- SE ee ree es ae 


scarlet. 
ness, a fondness for display, and a passionate} « At last William Savery began to preact. 
enthusiasm which instantly awoke her own | His voice and manner were arresting, and we «| 
fears for herself, and gave rise to a degree of| liked the sound; her attention became fixed: ®! 
internal scrutiny, and rigid judgment of her-! last | saw her begin to weep, and she became s 
self and her actions, as rare as it is ingenuons | 80d deal agitated. As soon as ee Ne 
and courageous. It is this candid view of her- | madd pow heer a yr ee ad isr- 
self objectively, this courage to see mony 9 as ina found tay father, sbe begged him if she 
she is, that formed the striking texture of her might dine with William Savery at the Grove, 
mind, and laid the foundation of that magna- | t) which he soon consented, though rather svr- 
nimity which we so much admire, and make | prised by the request; we went home ag usual, 
us ready to cry let me “but touch the hem of| and, for a wonder, we wished to go again in the 
thy garment.’ afternoon. I have not the same clear remem 
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brance of this Meeting; but the next scene that 
fastened itself on my memory, is our return home 
in the carriage Betsey sat in the middle, and 
astonished us all by the great feeling she showed. 
She wept most of the way home. The next 
morning, Willian Savery came to breakfast, and 

reached to our dear sister after breakfast, pro- 
phesying of the high and important calling she 
would be led into, What she went through in 
her own mind, I cannot say, but the results were 
most powerful, and most evident. From that 
day her love of pleasure and of the world seemed 
gone.” 

Elizabeth, at eighteen, adopted a systematic 
course of benevolence, in which her friends 
were ready to co-operate, and which she con- 
tinued to exercise more or less through life. 
As yet she was what might be called a pay 
Quaker, and the trial seems to have been by 
no means a light one before she finally adopted 
the plain phraseology and dress of the sect. 


« She resumed her usual habits of self-occupa- 
tion and usefulness to others; visiting and re- 
lieving the poor, both at Earlham and in Nor- 
wich, especially the sick; reading the Bible to 
them and instructing their children. Her school, 
ton, gradually increased from the small beginning 
of one little boy, to so great a number, that her 
teaching them in the house became inconvenient, 
and a vacant laundry was appropriated to this 
purpose. She had at last above seventy scholars 
without assistance, without monitors. without 
even the countless books and pictures of the pre- 
sent day; how she controlled the wills and fixed 
the attention of so many unruly children, must 
ever remain a mystery to those who have not the 
gift she possessed, of influencing the minds of 
others 

‘* Nor was her attention confined to the poor; 
where any little kindness seemed needed, there 
she delizhted to offer it. A circumstance mark- 
ing this trait in her character, was related a few 
years ago to one of her family, by a lady, the 
widow of an officer, whu was living alone ina 
small house near Norwich, about 1798, during 
her husband’s absence. Her income was limit- 
ed; she was young, and had few acquaintances. 
It was during her confinement with her first 
child that she was surprised by a loud ring at 
the bell. Her servant came running up stairs 
with a basket in her hand, and in the broad dia- 
lect peculiar to Norfolk, informed her mistress 
that it had been left by ‘a beautiful lady on 
horseback, in a scarlet riding-habit,’ whose ser- 
vant had told her it was Miss Elizabeth Gurney. 
The basket contained a chicken and some little 
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delicacies ; and the same attentions were repeat- 
ed, although she personally was a stranger to. 
Elizabeth and her family. 
“We have no exact knowledge of the time | 
When the scarlet riding-habit was abandoned : 
hor 1s it easy to ascertain by what gradations she 
became a Friend in outward appearance. She 
was slow in adopting the costume; she first laid 
aside all ornament, then she chose quiet and 
inconspicuous colors, and had her dresses made 
with perfect simplicity. As late as the spriag 
of 1799, an eye-witness describes her in a plain 
slate-colored silk dress: but a black lace veil 
twisted in the turban fashion of the dav, with 
ma lens blonde hair, the ends hanging on one 
At the age of twenty she became the wife 
of Joseph Fry, and removed to London. Mr. 
ry seems to have been in every way a suit- 
able husband for Elizabeth— devoted, appre- 
Clating, and calm, his good sense and steady 
affection must have contributed largely to the 
growth of her fine character, while also it 
must have soothed much of the irritability and 
impulsiveness of her enthusiasm, thus afford- 
ing @ tranquil and steady flight to the wings of 
genius. ‘There is something almost heavenly 
1a the contemplation of their affectionate and 
orderly household, with the ten little ones 





coming one after another to bless, and to be 








blessed, the reading of the Scriptures, the 
generous hospitality, the unfailing affection, 
confidence, and peace, and the few griefs 
always alieviated by the consciousness of hav- 
ing done well. One picture like this is worth 
volumes of argument in order to counteract the 
dreams of Association and sentimentalism, 
and bring us back to the great fact of truth, 
beauty and happiness—that God has appointed 
the family as his own medium for human good. 

We like to follow step by step this wonder- 
ful woman in her career, for wonderful she 
was, in the sweet balance of her qualities ; 
and we like to see how true moral greatness 
can be evulved from the path of happiness as 
well as be distilled from the crucible of suffer- 
ing. At thirty-one, we find her the steady un- 
ostentatious minister to the wants of the poor, 
seeking them out in the dirty lanes of London, 
passing safely in the panoply of her own 
pure nature, where others would shrink from 
fear—the centre of an elegant and intelligent 
circle of friends, and the mother of seven chil- 
dren. At this time, we find the following en- 
try, the prelude to her labors as a preacher to 
the Society of Friends, an office which she 
held with a power equalled only by the effect- 
iveness and modesty of her spirit, which often 
trembled and shrank from the cross which 
she felt bound to uphold. 


**Second Month 7th.—Yesterday was to me 
an awful and affecting day: there came up a 
minute from the men, desiring the women to 
meet them, after the next Monthly Meeting, to 
consider the subject of acknowledzing me asa 
minister, Friends felt so kindly for me, as to 
call me out of Meeting to tell me, lest hearing 
it should overcome me; this was unnecessary, 
for though I felt and feel it deeply, that was not 
likely to be the case. It brings me prostrate be- 
fore the great ‘I Am,’ but I feel to have little 
or nothing to say for myself: certaialy, it is 
cause of humble gratitude, to believe my little 
offerings in the ministry have not burdened, but 
been acceptable tothe church. O Lord! if it be 
Thy will to preserve my life yet a little longer, 
and continue me in this service, preserve me, 
even if it be throuzh chastisement, from ever 
hurting Thy great and holy cause, and enable 
me to walk worthy of the vocation whereunto I 
am called.” 


Two years after, we find the following: 


***16th.—Yesterday we were some hours at 
Newgate with the poor female felons, attending 
to their outward necessities; we had been twice 
previously, Before we went away, dear Anna 
Buxton uttered a few words in supplication, and 
very unexpectedly to myself, 1 did also I heard 
weeping, and J thought they appeared much 
tendered; a very solemn quiet was observed ; it 
was a striking scene, the poor pecple on their 
knees around us, in their deplorable condition.’ 

**Thus simply and incidentally is recorded 
Elizabeth Fry’s first entrance upon the scene of 
her future labors, evidently without any idea of 
the importance of its ultimate results. 

* In January of this year, four members of the 
Society of Friends, all well known to Elizabeth 
Fry, visited some persons in Newgate who were 
about to be executed. Although no mention is 
made of the circumstance in the journal, it has 
always been understood that the representations 
of these gentlemen, particularly those of William 
Foster, one of their number, first induced her 
personally to inspect the state of the women, 
with the view of alleviating their sufferings, oc- 
casioned by the inclemency of the season. 

** At that time, all the female prisoners in 
Newgate were confined in the part now known 
as the untried side. The larger portion of the 
quadrangle was then used asastate-prison. The 
partition wall was not of sutficient height to pre- 
vent the state-prisoners from overlooking the 
narrow yard, and the windows of the two wards 
and two cells, of which the women’s division 
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consisted ; these four rooms comprised about one 
hundred and ninety superficial vards, into which, 
at the time of these visits, nearly three hundred 
women, with their numerous children, were 
crowded; tried and untried, misdemeanants and 
felons; without classification, without employ- 
ment, and with no other superintendence than 
that given by a man and his son, who had charze 
of them by night and byday. Destitute of suffi- 
cient clothing, for which there was no provision ; 
in rags and dirt, without bedding, they slept on 
the floor, the boards of which were in part rais- 
ed to supply asort of pillow. Inthe same rooms 
they lived, cooked, and washed, 

‘“* With the proceeds of their clamorous beg- 
ging, when any stranger appeared amongst them, 
the prisoners purchased liquors from a regular 
tap in the prison. Spirits were openly drunk, 
and the ear was assailed by the most terrible lan- 
guage. Beyond that necessary for safe custody, 
there was little restraint over their communica- 
tion with the world without. 

“Although military sentinels were posted on 
the leads of the prison, such was the lawlessness 
prevailing, that Mr. Newman, the governor, en- 
tered this portion of it with reluctance. Fearful 
that their watches should be snatched from their 
sides, he advised the ladies (though without 
avail) to leave them in his house. 

* Into this scene Mrs. I'ry entered, accompa- 
nied only by one lady, a sister of Sir T. F. Bux- 
ton. The sorrowful and neglected condition of 
these depraved women, and their miserable chil- 
dren, dwelling in such a vortex of corruption, 
deeply sank into her heart, although at this time 
nothing more was done than to supply the most 
destitute with clothes. A vivid recollection of 
the green baize garments, and the pleasure of 
assisting in their preparation for this purpose, is 
still retained in her family. She carried back 
to her home, and into the midst of other interests 
and avocations. a lively remembrance of all that 
she had witnessed in Newgate; which, within 
four years, induced that systematic effort for 
ameliorating the condition of these poor outcasts, 
so siznally blessed by Him who said, * That joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth, more than over ninety and nine just persons 
which need no repentance.’ ” 


Thus commenced the labors of Elizabeth 
Fry in behalf of the outcasts of her sex, the 
“bond-women” of vice, and ignorance, and 
sin, and human wrong: the great class of wo- 
mankind, who have no helper but God; whose 
urgent affections, whose tender sensibilities, 
whose unsuspecting confidence, and gentle 
reverence, are all turned into scorpion stings 
or weapons distorted to evil, when they should 
have been to them shadowing wings, and pro- 
tecting garments of safety and love. God 
shield poor humanity which can thus turn to 
bitterness the living fountains that should wa- 
ter the desert of lite! To such as these the 
harmonious voice of Elizabeth Fry breathed 
hope and incitement—and her pure benign 
countenance must have seemed little less than 
angelic. Surely many a woman, alive to the dig- 
nity of her sex, must feel ahashed at the mean- 
ness of her own pursuits, in view of the se- 
vere goodness, the effective piety, and positive 
usefulness of sucli a being as we are now con- 
templating. ‘The highest attainments of lite- 
rature, enviable as they may seem, grow less 
than the dust of the balance before such a life, 
and the triumphs of beauty, of wealth, and 
fashion, tinge the cheek with the glow of 
shame. We are no enthusiasts who speak in 
this wise, but simply utterers of a belief in 
woman’s great ministry, not to the senses, the 
fancy, and the pride of men, these his lower 
attributes, but of her ability and call to be a 
co-worker with him, as he is co-worker with 
God, in the work of human emancipation. 

But we must follow out our heroine through 





| her many trials as a minister at Newgate. 
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We find the following entr 
regard to one of her visits. 
said to her,—she had been condemned to be ex- | 
ecuted for child-murder,—“ I feel life so strong 
within me that I cannot realize that at this time 











A 7 —S 
in her journal in | enough, listening to the shouts and groans of the 
ne of these women | plebeian populace as the drawn numbers were 
posted up. The balloon would not be filled at 
the right time, but started off at last, just at sun- 
|set, with three aspirants for aerial honors. A 


> | fine sight it was—the vast assembly highly de- 
to-morrow I am to be dead.” Alas! poor lighted, and separated in excellent order and 


thing! where did the evil lie, the penalty of | ood humor. The dragoons again efficient and 
which fell too terribly upon thy poor stricken | useful in preserving order among the jarvies— 
head ? so that a thousand carriages were collected and 

“J have just returned from a most melancholy dispersed without the slightest accident or con- 
visit to Newgate, where I have been at the re- | fusion. After dinner we started off to Signora 
quest of Elizabeth Fricker, previous to her exe- |G—'s, where we were to see the last grand show 
cution to-morrow morning, at eight o’clock. 1 | of Easter, and the fina/? to our sights in Rome— 
found her much hurried, distressed, and torment- | the Grranpo.a at the CastLe or St. ANGELO. 
ed in mind. Her hands cold, and covered with | Sigaora G—'s house being on the banks of the 
something like the perspiration preceding death, | Tiber, near the bridge, we had a capital place 
and in an universal tremor. The women who for the show: large balcony at the top of the 
were with her, said she had been so outrageous | house, and several visitors, including the famous 
before our going, that they thought a man must | Professor Risley and his boys; the fireworks 
be sent for to manage her. However, after a | were wonderfully magnificent—at least Jthought 
serious time with her, her troubled soul became | 80, after seeing the best they can do in Paris and 
calmed. But is it for man thus to take the pre-| London. 1 was overruled on this point by the 
rogative of the Almighty into his own hands? | Doctor, but it is quite certain that 1,590 rockets 
Is it not his place rather to endeavor to reform |and a tremendous quantity of powder in other 
such ; or restrain them from the commission of | shapes, of all descriptions, made a great deal of 
further evil? At least to afford poor erring fel- | noise and “considerable of a blaze.” Walked 
low-mortals, whatever may be their offences, an | home quite conveniently in the midst of the tens 
opportunity of proving their repentance by | of thousands who filled the streets: paid bills, 
amendment of life. Besides this ae young | and found our host more honest than could be 
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woman, there are also six men to be hanged, one 
of whom has a wife near her confinement, also 
condemned, and seven young children. 
the awful report came down, she has become 
quite mad, from horror of mind.” 


We must defer further notice of this inte- 
resting woman till the publication of the se-| 
cond volume, when we shall hope to resume | 
the subject. 


Since | 


expected ; packed up, and were ready to start 

| next morning on our journey to Florence. 

[Our friends start at the same time by the way 

‘of Terni and Perugia, a more interesting route 
than ours, which is by Sienna; but it takes more 

| time than we have to spare.] 


| April Sth—44th day.—Our Vetturino called 
or us at 7; the carriage proved to be very de- 
cent and substantial, superior to the ** common 


| run,” with three rather promising horses, Stow- 
<n =—=—=/ed ourselves in the front seat or coupé; and 
PHoreign Correspondence. | drove off to pick up our other passengers, who 
— | appeared in the shapes of two young gentlemen, 

NO. IX. apparently German or Russian, with their ser- 

Ballooning in Rome—Girandola at St. Ange-' vant : they saluted us civilly, and away we went 
lo’s— Rome to Florence—Sienna—Florence | down the Corso, out of the Porta del Popolo, 
—Fiesole—Santa Croce, &e. | where our passports were scrutinized (for the 

April 5th—43d day—17th and last in Rome. | lynx-eyed officials, here as elsewhere, are not 
—Called on Mr. T.: found Miss T.—a young | only the first to “* welcome the coming,” but the 
lady of fourteen, ‘‘ sketching from a model,” i.e. | last to “* speed the parting guest).” This ordeal 
a great strapping giant of a fellow with a beard | passed without an arrest for St. Angelo’s apart- 
fit for the Wandering Jew, was standing like a| ments, we rumbled along the Via Cassia, and 
post in the middle of the room, and the damsel | crossed the Tiber by the Porte Molle, where the 
(quite alone) was ‘‘ taking him off” as coolly as | artists hold their festivals, and where Constan- 
if he had been really a block of marble. This tine saw the vision and gained a victory over 
seems a “regular business” in Rome. Some! Maxentius. From a hill near this, caught a 
dozens of these “models,” male and female, | farewell glimpse of the Eternal City and Buona- 
grey-bearded old men and bright-eyed bandit-| rotti’s dome; the country all around looking 
hatted boys, are always ‘on hand,” strewed | dreary, barren, and desolate: continued so, far on 





along the steps in the Piazza di Spagna, waiting | our journey, though it was still glorious weather 
to be hired for decapitation, at so much per | Passed a little place called La Storta; at noon 
hour,—the price varying with the superiority of | breakfasted at Monterosi, and at sunset reached 
their ca/ves and shoulders, the picturesqueness | RonciGLione, where we had our first Vetturino 


| dinner and lodging, and found both quite as good 
as we expected, though certainly not of the first 
order of merit. As hundreds stand ready “ all 
harnessed” for a start from Rome, the moment 
St. Angelo has fired the last rocket on Easter 
Monday, we expected to fare even worse than 
those usually do who contract to be “ taken in 
‘and done for” in meals and lodging as well as 


of their beards, or the brilliancy of their eyes. 
Saw a superb table, made for Mr. T., of 250 
different species of rare and beautiful marbles— 
for Rome has these fine marbles in richer varie- 
ty than any place in the world. Made a farewell 
visit to the Vatican, and envied those who could 
go there once a week during their lives. Re- 
turning, found the streets thronged with people, 


eagerly pressing towards the Porta del Popolo; 
they were going to the Villa Borghese where a 
great lottery was to be drawn, and a balloon was 
to ascend, for the benefit of some charity. The 
patricians and plebeians were equally eager to 
be there in time: so we took the last ‘fiacre in 
the Piazza di Spagna, at double price of course, 
and followed “all the world” to see the last 
thing one would expect in Rome—a balloon as- 
cension! As we drove through the stately arch- 
way of the Villa, and along the beautiful ** wind- 
ing ways” of these extensive grounds, we won- 
dered again at the princely liberality of the 
Borghesi. Here were at least 60,000 people, 
and a vast number of carriages trampling the 
turf of magnificent private gardens, fur the 
benefit of aa orphan school. The lottery was 
drawn in the great open amphitheatre—amusing 


carriage. Our Vetturino is a good looking fel- 
low of few words, and bears the gentle name of 
Raphael. 

April 7th—45th day.—Started off at six, after 
taking a cup of coffee. We found our compa- 
nions were from Servia on the borders of Tur- 
key; very gentlemanly and agreeable ; intelligent, 
too, and knew more of the United States than 
three out of five in England; could not speak 
English, but we managed tolerably with our 
little French, and amused each other by teaching 
phrases and comparing words, English, French, 
and German. Ride at first more agreeable than 
yesterday ; passed through Virerso, a large and 
respectable town, the seat of a bishopric. Then 
acold and dreary ride over a mountain, and at 
noon came to MonTEFIASCONE, in a fine situa- 





tion, famous for wines, go good that it has killed 
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a bishop or two. Here we breakfasted ; but the 
wine required special order, being too good for 
Vetturino contract. Drove along the lake of 
BotseNna, and pe through the town of the 
same name, on the site of the ancient Volsinium. 
a noted Etruscan city, whence 2,000 statues 
were removed to Rome by the republican cyy. 
querors ; now an insignificant village, and the 
region about, though picturesque, is scourged by 
malaria; so says our Raphael. Bolsena is note: 
for the miracle of the wafer, which the great 
Raphael has handed down on his canvas at the 
Vatican,—[the monk doubting trans-substantiy. 
tion, convinced by seeing the blood issue from 
the wafer!] Reached San Lorenzo Nuovo at 7- 
dined and lodged there very decently. The hos 
had a museum of Etruscan antiquities for sale jy 
the salle @ manger. 

April Sth—A6th day.—Off again at six: our 
companions decidedly sociable, and very intel|;- 
gent. Passed through Acqua Penpenrtr, the 
last town in the Papal dominions, beautify!), 
situated on a high hill: named from the neig\i- 
boring waterfalls. Crossed the frontier jnto 
Tuscany, and soon found great improvement in 
the appearance of the country; better cultiya- 
tion, more neatness and thrift. Breakfasted at 
RApICOFAN!, in a large and curious old inp, 
‘*once a hunting-lodge of the Grand-Duke.” 
Luggage examined here at Tuscan custom 
house ; and we expended a few pauls to have it 
plumbed, so that it escapes further search at 
F lorence—a fee well bestowed. Dined and slept 
at Buonconvento, where Henry VII. of Germany 
was poisoned by a monk. , 

April Yth—4ith day.—At 1 P. M., reached 
Sienna, the chief town on this route, and one 
of the most interesting in Italy: once contained 
100,000 people—now 20,000—finely and health- 
ily situated—said to be on an extinct volcano 
Streets respectably spacious, and many fine :|\! 
buildings public and private. Stopped at a 
large inn, but they could not or would not give 
us decent rooms; so at Raphael’s suggestion we 
resolved to do the town and go on twenty-five 
miles further to sleep. After dejeuner we s.\- 
lied forth with a cicerone, going first to the (a- 
thedral, a very curious, rich, and quaint edifice: 
style ‘* Tusean-Gothic ;” the front somewhat 
like that at Pisa; has a mosaic floor representing 
Scripture scenes. In the Sacristy the custod 
showed us some of the missals—there are more 
than fifty of immense size, very richly and ele- 
gantly illuminated and painted, and bound with 
massive silver mountings; their cost must have 
been enormous. In this Sacristy we also saw a 
fine marble group of the Graces! which was 
found under the cathedral. In the chapel of 
John the Baptist we saw a fine statue of that 
saint, and the church has some good paintings. 
The Sacristan ‘ rather particular” to have his 
fee from each one of the party. Then walked 
to the Fonte Giusta in the principal square (a 
beautiful fountain mentioned by Dante )—and to 
the Palazzo Publico,a sort of city hall, where 
we were shown any quantities of curious old 
frescoes—a species of the fine arts which don’t 
interest me very deeply. The architecture of 
the grand piazza very curious and quaint. 
Walked through the principal streets to the 

ublic promenade and fortifications, from whence 
is a beautiful view of the surrounding country ; 
looked into the church of St. Domenico, and re- 
turned to our Vetturino. Slept at a little place 
which Raphael calls “* Podge Ponce.” 

April 10th—48th day.—Had a fine ride to 
Florence: scenery beautiful and country wel! 
cultivated. Charming first view of Florence as we 
descended a series of hills into the beautiful vale 
of the Arno—the dome of the cathedral (the 
rival of St. Peter's) first appears, conspicucl's 
above the trees—then a smaller dome and a high 
a tower—always marked features in views 
of this 








—— “ the fairest city of the earth.” 
Entered by an arch of modest pretensions, cross 
ed the Arno over one of the three or four fine 
rap oe and stopped at Mad. Homberg’s Hotel 
de |’Europe, a large and heavy but stately house 
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= e river—formerly a private palace, they 

any ee to be converted into a sort of record 
ofice for the archives of the * Communita,” or 
city government: large, lofty rooms and inter. 
minadle stair-cases—1 fearful journey to our 
rooms. First imoressions of Florence in the 
streets very agreeable: the buildinzs high, mass- 
ive, and graid, particularly the pilaces—some 
of them heavy and strong enough for fortresses ; 
yet the whole aspect of the city is bright and 
cheerful. Took a rapid outside glance at the 
Cathedral, the old Palace and Piazza del Gran- 
Duca with its fine statuary, the royal gallery, 
and the grand high tower, or Campanile: and 
were glad enough to retire to our comfort ble 
quarters and rest, with the pleasant disposition 
to appreciate and enjoy our too rapid visit to the 
b-autrful city of Dante and Petrarch, Michael 
Angelo and Galileo. 

April \1th—49th day.—Again a bright and 
genial morning. Mr. G. called for us at 8, for 
a drive to Fiesolé, the ancient mother of Flo- 
rence, situated on one of the smiling high hills 
which surround the Tuscan capital. Nothing 
could be more delicious than this drive: the 
strests themselves looked gay and cheerful 
amiist the lordly frowns of their stately archi- 
tecture; and the road was a quiet nook of a lane, 
winding amidst elegant villas and beautiful gar- 
dens, now in their freshest green dress; vines 
and groves of olives overhanging the road; a 
gentle ascent for a mile or two, the panorama of 
Florence gradually developed behind us, until 
we came to the steep descent, and found an ex- 
cellent new winding road with a heivy stone bi- 
lustrade recently mide at great expense and paid 
for, Mr G. says, by the sale of pateats of nobili- 
ty! We passed near Boccaccio’s villa, where he 
wrote the Decameron; the villa te santed by Lo- 
renzo de Medici; aad saw several others which 
have been haunted by great mean. Arrived at 
the top of the hill after a hard pull, the view 
was truly magnificent, or rather, it was charm- 
ingly, quietly beautiful. Florence lay below 
like a little village of baby's playthings, the big 
aad little dome and tower rising boldly above the 
rest: and the vale of the Arno for many miles 
was smilingly spread out, the river winding in 
the centre like a silver thread, and thousands, of 
Villas and cottages studded along at intervals 
amidst the vinevard and olive groves; and on 
the other side beautiful hills, outvieing those we 
are on; there, at least, one must agree with Ro- 
gers that of all earth’s fair cities this is indeed 
the fairest Galileo used to come up here and 
study the stars. Looked into the curious old 
cathedral of Fiesolé, built in a quaint style ata 
very early date; explored the remains of an an- 
cient Rotman amphitheatre, and came down into 
Florence in time to attend church in La Santis- 
sia Annunziata, where we heard some tine 
music and part of a sermon: a large portion of 
the audience consisted of girls from twelve to 
sixteen in white, with white lace veils over their 
heads instead of bonnets. The cloister of this 
church very curious and elaborately painted in 
fresco by Andrea det Sarto, &c. Went through 
the cloisters of a convent annexed to this church, 
piloted by the same master. Then visited the 
CATHEDRAL, and was agreeably surprised by its 
iM posing grandeur on ail sides, and in the inte- 
nor also: the outside is of black and white mar- 
ble in alternate layers: the interior lofty, $pa- 
cious, and massive, with no gilding or ornament, 

ut in a quiet, chaste, and harmonious style of 
architecture and coloring: the sombre drab of 
the walls pleasantly relieved by the brilliantly 
painted windows: the dome is larger than St. 
Peter's, and therefore the largest in the world; 
‘nterior of it painted in fresco. The cathedral 
has very few paintings or moauments: the por- 
trait of Dante near the door, is the only relic of 
that great poet which * ungrateful Florence ” 
has to boast. _ The campanile or bell tower, so 
PIC sy in the views of Florence, lifts its 
‘ ‘ head very near the cathedral: a curious and 
a bit of architecture, he circular Paptis- 
me of San Giovanni is in the same Piazza; simi- 

arto that at Pisa, but the interior more elabo- 
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rate; all the children of Florence baptized in it, | any of the Dutch tales of the Sketch Book or 
and we saw an instance, for there is one almost | of the Traveller. 


every hour: the three brazen doors are indeed | 


wonderful works of their kind, most elaborately | genes and character the frame-work on which 


\to hang his hamorous application of classic 
|lore, to sporting subjects, left some capital 
things behind him: the sketch of the Old 
Brick House and “ Fire Island-ana.” This wri- 
ter, like Tuckerman, and the quaint Essayist 
/who writes under the signature of “John 
Waters,” has often been assimilated to Charles 
Lamb, by their respective admirers. But his 
humor is more unctuous than that of the Eng- 
lishman ; and his geniality of disposition seems 
_to be the chief ground upon which to base the 
| parallel. 


ornamented with bas-reliefs by Aadrea Pisano 
and Ghiberti, who tried to outdo each other ; so 
beautiful is the execution that Michael Anze o 
pronounced them worthy of being the gates of 
Paradise, and probably he could judge of their 
fitness for this purpose. Passed the Or’ San 
Michele, a * granary by intention, a church by 
accide it,” and a storehouse for archives by order 
of Cosmo I.: outside walls covered with statues 
by famous early sculptors. Looked rapidly at 
this and others, for the sake of a longer visit at 
Sanra Croce, the Westminster Abbey of 
Florence, This, like several otheis of the fine 
churches, has an unfinished and unsightly exte- 


rior, Strange that with so much lavish wealth | 


of paintings and marbles in the interior, the 
outside of so many churches in Italy should be 
plainer and rougher than barns. But Santa 
Croce, at least, needs no external decoration to 
attract pilgrims to its shrine, for here we saw 
the tombs or monuments of Michael Angelo, 
Galileo, Dante, Macchiavelli, and Alfieri. We 
lingered there long, for there is a peculiar inte- 
rest within the * holy precincts” which contain 
the ashes of those great men; and Everett's fine 
lines have familiarized the associations connect- 
ed with their names. Dante, who should have 
reposed here, now “sleeps afar,” and so do 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, both Florentines. We 
saw curious paintings and frescoes in the Sacris- 
ty and Refectory. 
we drove to the gay resort of the dezenerate 
living—the Bosont GarpeENs, connected with 
those of the Grand-Duke’s residence, the Pitti 
Palice,—very extensive and finely laid out— 
open once a week to the public, an] now thou- 
sands are promenading there in their gayest at- 
tire: statues, fountains, et cetera. Then adrive 


(where is our Hyde Park in New York?), an ex- 
tensive plain or meadow along the Arno, nicely 


planted with trees—the grounds low and mono- | 


tonous, but the high, verdant hills on each side 
enliven and vary the drive. A gay display of 
carriages; among others the Grand-Duke him- 
self, with his family, passed us in an open ba- 
rouche of modest pretensions. He gave us a 
courteous salutation: seems a man of sixty—pre- 
maturely grey, and looks b/asé. Mr. G. tells us 
that the Grand-Duke’s popularity is rather on 
the wane, because, chouzh once very liberal and 
an encourager of ** progress,” he has allowed the 
new Pope to get the start in the race of Reform. 





fiome Correspondence. 


LONG ISLAND HISTORY—SOUTHAMPTON. 


Ir is a little surprising how comparatively un- 
known a region Long Islan! still is, to the 
mere reader of books, who ha; not yet essayed 
a trip in that direction. Two mediocre histo- 
rical collections, those of Tompson and 
Prime, replete, to be sure, with facts interest- 
ing to Long Islanders, with a volume of histo- 


rical memoranda, by Onderdonk, constitute, 


the whole historical Library of Long Island— 


I.caving the mizhty dead, | 


Hawes, indeed, who made Long Island 


Some years since, John Howard Paine wrote 


|& most pleasing and faithful description of the 
quaint old Town of Easthampton, for an early 
number of the Democratic Review. But the 
sister town of Southampton remains still with- 
out its sketcher or historian. 
member to have met a sentence concerning it 
anywhere, except a bare statistical account in 
the histories of Prime and Thompson. 


We do not re- 


By no means as the sketch we would like 


| to see, but merely as a rough draught towards 
it, we have thrown together a few scattered 
/memoranda, that may (with other curious de- 
,tails) be hereafter worked up by some sailful 
limner into an agreeable picture. 


Southampton was settled about the middle 


| of the seventeenth century, directly from Lynn, 
by emigrants who came from the town of the 
sane name in England. 
original “ undertakers,” or patentees, are still 
to be found, and their families have remained 


in this place for two centuries. 
to the Cascine, or Hyde Park of Florence | 


The names of the 


The grave- 


yard of the village is rich in the dust of de- 
| parted generations, whose descendants survive 
to tell their history. 


The town is ancient, and contemporary with 


Southold, the oldest “plantation” or settle- 
pean established by the English, on Long 
| Island. 


It certainly bears marks of antiquity, 
in the form and appearance of most of the 
houses, which are extremely picturesque, and 
which from the absence of paint (now effaced 
by the salt airs) look still older. They are 


|most of them of one story, and with a roof, 


which in the rear is much longer and slanting 


|than that over the front door, and standing 
| side-ways on the streets. 


Two, in particular, we may refer to; one 
with its immense chimney, containing bricks 


enough for a small house, and with its massive 


beams and timbers exposed to the eye, was 
estimated to be full two hundred years old. 
This fine old house was built in the solid and 
substantial manner of that good old time, 
whose virtues of hospitality and kindness are 


preserved in their primitive antiquity by the 
present possessors of the homestead. 


The other is thought to be still older, and 


remains in the family of an old French settier. 


together with the curious old tract of Denton: In it, are the leaded panes of the seventeenth 
a region full of character and incident—the century. So little has this place been affected 
ssanen of the sportsman, and full of agreeable comparatively by the changes of time, that an 


summer retreats for the citizen. 


Bathed by old resident tol 


us the other day, there were 


the ocean, and its tributary bays on the south just about the number of houses now standing, 
side, and readily accessible in its harbors onthe that he remembered half a century ago: a few 
Sound-side—its Mediterranean—Long Island new ones have been erected since, but not 


has many notable localities, ponds, plains, In- 
dian settlements, Dutch villages, old houses, 


more than as many as have been taken down. 


Yet it is rare to find anything like slovenli- 


beautiful country seats, and charming villages. | ness or decay amongst these old houses, most 

An Irving or some kindred spirit, would ere of which have a comfortable look, and are the 
this have immortalized its picturesque shores abodes of all the manly and domestic virtues. 
and delightful landscapes; and have worked | For the people of Southampton are noted for 


up the traditions of the bay men and whalers both: for friendliness and 
into something as classic and charming as | for intelligence and good 


ling. They are 
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kind hosts, thrifty farmers, bold sailors, and | those of Southampton, looks more cityfied from 
daring (as wreckers) in the cause of humanity. | the presence of a few more showy houses and 
They possess a mixed and amphibious cha- | grounds attached to them. In reality, South- 


racter, as landsmen and as sailors: equally 
farmers and fishermen. Living near the 
ocean, and much of the time on and in it, 


their pursuits and character are in a great 


measure maritime. But they are also good 
agriculturists, cultivating the soil up to the 
beach, and with much success ; better corn we 
have seen nowhere on Long Island than here, 


jampton is o'der, and most of its houses look 
so, and, from a short distance, it appears to us 
| the most picturesque place. 

The landscape is that we find in prints of 
old Dutch towns, flat and homely, yet with 
an air of comfort pervading the cultivated 
_ part of it. ‘Two old windmills, seen so rarely 
/ nowadays, and strangely enough found here, 


this season. ‘The natural soil of this townand | just on the ocean (where there are no water 
for a few miles in circuit is good ; though, with | powers), add to the Dutch character of the 
the exception of an oasis here and there, the view. The great extent of country is a 
soil of this end of the Island is generally very | striking and noble feature of the picture. And 
sterile, a mere sand-bed or forest of pine and then there is old Ocean, with his multitudinous 
bushes. ‘roar and grateful smiles, one of the sublimities 
The nautical character of the people is kept of nature, perhaps the greatest. 
alive by the whale-fishery and constant draw-| Ofa Sunday, no place can be quieter, not 
ing of the seine, and is seen in their phraseo-| Hackensack nor Flatbush, nor the most re- 
logy. ‘They “ heave” always, never throw ; a| ligious town of New England. The church 
pail is with them a “ bucket ;” the reins are | is regularly attended, especially in the after- 
lines universally, &c. They go by the cast! noon (just the reverse to our town custom), as 
or west, to the north or south end of the vil-|many are detained at home by household 
lage. One “heads” this or that way, or|duties; and some come from a distance. 


“ steers ” in such a direction. | Puritan hours too, ten for morning, and half- 
The whale-tishery forms the basis of their | past one for afternoon, service. The choir is 


| 


wealth and independence, as well as of the chiefly composed and led by female voices, 
other Hamptons and Sag Harbor. Mostof the which are accompanied by a violin. This 


So Se 


captains and masters of the Sag Harbor 
whalers have come from Southampton, and a 
large proportion of the most respectable people 
of the place have made their property by 
whaling. 

Whales are occasionally taken off South- 
ampton; but rarely, of late years. These 
adventurous navigators are obliged almost to 
circumnavigate the globe to reach the shy 
“ creatures of the element.” In this “ perilous 
trade” are nurtured the manliest virtues, of 
modest bravery, self-possession, fortitude. Ha- 
bituated to danger and hard living at sea, a 
vigorous race of men is formed, who exhibit the 
best qualities of American citizens. 

Fishing with the seine is quite an exciting 
and a most useful thing, besides. Sometimes, 
fifty, sixty, seventy, to a hundred thousand 
“ Funkees,” or bony fish, are taken in one day. 
Blue fish and other eatable fishes are seldom 
taken in large numbers. 
bly, three or four sharks, from three to thirteen 
feet long, and stingrays, with sharp arrow 
stings in their tails. These fish are a sort of 
flounder, only longer .and altogether more 
formidable. 

Much of what Mr. Payne has written of 
Easthampton will apply to Southampton; the 
prevalence of the same or similar strongly 
marked traits, although there are points of 
difference, to be remarked by a stranger. The 
old English puritan character is still seen here, 
especially in its prudential and domestic as- 
pect; its thrift and love of comfort, its methodi- 
cal piety, its quiet and unpretending simplici- 
ty, its heartiness and integrity. 


Like Easthampton, the town is a quiet, re- | 


tired nook (with more activity, however): a 
community comparatively secluded and quite 
independent, of foreign resources : luckily 
not yet overrun by tourists, who would in- 
vade the charming repose of this and other 
delightful retreats. The farms are small, 
likewise, and are carefully cultivated. It is, 
further, a most healthy region, where you find 
many old people and some quite aot owing 
to the salt air and living much out of doors. 
Geese are as abundant here as in Easthampton, 
and, indeed, in some respects, as we have said 
before, the two places are remarkably alike ; 
of the two, Easthampton, though its people 
are said to be much less enterprising than 


| gives an unpleasant sharpness to the singing. 
| The settled Presbyterian clergyman is a 

‘gentleman of intelligence, observation, and 
|humor: an able divine and a worthy man. 
The parish should cherish him and encourage 
his antiquarian researches. No man has in- 
‘formed himself more thoroughly with regard 
to the local history and family genealogies of 
‘his town. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
_Long Island, and has valuable MS. notes in 
/his possession, that ought to be preserved in 
| print. 

The oldest Presbyterian church on Long 
|Island and in the State, was first built here ; 
and, twice rebuilt, is still standing. In this 
| quite modern edifice, are now hanging the first 
| bell that ever was rung or tolled in any church 
,on Long Island, aud the same clock now an- 
| nounces the flight of time that struck the 


| hours more than a century and a half ago. 
But almost invaria- 


| The social equality noticeable here is re- 
|markable. A true republican simplicity and 
‘cordiality is everywhere visible. Ali the 
|“ help” are blacks, from the neighboring 
|Shinnecoch reservation, and we doubt if 
| there is a single white female servant in the 
place. 

Yet the housewifery is excellent, and the 
good wives are as thrifty and notable as those 
of Easthampton. In one house where we so- 
journed, everything that well could be made at 
home was homemade and well made too; 
sheets and towels, and unequalled bedquilts, 
articles of dress and domestic comfort of all 
sorts. 

They have a local affection here ; Tetanus or 
Lockjaw, arising from the odor of the fish 
employed for manure, or a corruption of the 
atmosphere, that might be easily disinfected by 
some chemical agents. The same cause pro- 
duces a different effect at Easthampton, where 
the nervous disorders run into insanity and St. 
Vitus’ Dance. The distance between the two 
towns is but about fourteen miles. It is a 
curious subject of investigation for the physio- 
logist. 





God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, noderstanding, taste, 
That lifts hia into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill. 
Cowper. 








MONOCNONG, 
The Indian name of Staten Island. 
“ Monccnong, or Enchanted Woods, was one of the ap- 
pellations given by our Aborigines to Staten Island.” 
Scnoowcrarr. 


Gem of the Bay,—enchas’d in waves of light, — 
That neath the sun-beam toss a diamond crest, 
But to the wrathful spirit of the night 
Turn unsubdued, with thunder in their breast. 


Fair Isle,—where beauty lingereth as a dower 
O’er rock, and roof, and densely-wooded del] 

And in the bosom of the autumna! flower, 
Shunning the frost-king ’mid thy fairy cell,— 


’ 


The poor, red hunter of the olden time, 
Saw thee with love, and on his wandering 
way, 
Stay’d the strung bow, at morning’s dewy prime, 
A name of blessing on thy brow to lay,— 


Baptism of tears :—it echoeth round thy shore, 
But he, the exil’d one,—returneth never more. 


L. H. S. 
Sept. 2d, 1847. 
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Che Fine Arts. 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 
Louxeinc, a few days since, into Dodge's 
color store, we were agreeably surprised to 
find upon his counter a portfolio of English 
water-color drawings, so far superior to any 
that have been exhibited here before, that we 
advise every lover of art to embrace this op- 
portunity of examining them; we can sajely 
insure him an hour's gratification. The draw- 
ings are principally by the Richardsons, Fripp, 
Balmer, Kenny Meadows, Prout, and Maple- 
stone, artists who hold a high rank in tle 
water-color school abroad, and whose produc- 
tions are characterized by a purity of tone, a 
depth of color, and a boldness and freedom of 
execution, which comes strongly into compeli- 
tien with oil painting. They exhibit, however, 
the gross errors as well as the beauties of tle 
English school, many of them being disfigured 
by a conventionality of expression, and a 
trickery of color so apparent and mechanical, 
that the true observer of nature feels a sort oi 
indignation at finding her glorious hues so 
grossly misrepresented, and her obvious laws 
translated into mere effects. In the studio, 
and not in the fields and on the mountains, not 
by the brooks and in the glens, these artis(s 
seem to have acquired their ideas of nature; 
or if they have gone to seek her, it has been, 
not with a childlike earnestness and simp!i- 
city, not with the diffidence of the pupil, cov- 
scious of inferiority and desirous to learn, but 
rather with the arrogance of a master, who 
feels that nature can only suggest and not i0- 
struct; and, as he looks at her truths in his own 
conventional way, turns them into falsehoods 
to suit his own artistic purposes. — 
We were most pleased with the drawings 0! 
the elder Richardson; he seems to possess 4 
happy faculty of seizing the most propitiovs 
moment of the day, and the most charming 
effect of light and shade, suitable to be repre- 
sented by the water-color medium better thao 
by any other. Fripp’s one drawing, thoug! 
we heard it highly praised, and though valued 
ata higher price than any of the others, did 
not please us. It is filled with detail, and 1 
this over-work the general keeping of the pic- 
ture has been sacrificed—it is flat and staring. 
From what we have heard of Fripp, and the 
notices of his works in the English journals, 
we were sorely disappointed. Kenny Mee- 





dows is just what we expected, from the thou- 
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sand woodcuts and engravings we have seen 
that bear his name. Careless, mannered, and 
hard, his heads are mere repetitions of each 
other; the same eyes, lips, and hair are seen 
in all. Facility and expression seem to be his 
only redeeming points. 

Prout has two fine drawings, one represent- 
ing a Turkish street full of life and activity ; 
and another, the entrance to a church, in 
which the atmospheric effect is really glorious ; 
throngh the half-opened door of the cathedral 
you look down into a vista of luminons, breath- 
ing air, in which the aerial perspective is ad- 
mirably managed. Maplestone’s drawings 
show a perfect control of material, and are 
boldly and freely executed, but betray too much 
of the mechanism and trick of color, to be 
wholly agreeable. One of them, in which a 
range of mountains stretches far into the dis- 
tance, with the sunlight cat-hing the peaks 
and crags and the furthest hill-top, almost ab- 
sorbed in the glow of the setting sun, is really 
fine ; but the constant repetition of his oceans 
of golden grain, opposed by his purple clouds 
and distances, or his purple-coated figures, is 
somewhat offensive. ‘here is amongst the 
rest a sketch in Creta Levis, by Fred. Tayler, 
which is unworthy of his reputation. We 
have seen clever children draw better figures 
than the “ Boy Fishing.” 

Although we find much to object to in these 
drawings as pictures, yet as specimens of the 
capabilities of this branch of art, they cannot 
but be suggestive and improving to any one 
who may turn them over. In this department 
our artists have as yet done nothing—water- 
color drawing seems to have been confined to 
the manufacturing of imitations of fruits and 


| works he has in contemplation or in progress. 
| Elliott is here, and has already commenced 
some portraits, which are becoming every day 
|more sought for. Matteson has, since his 
|return, commenced a picture of an Indian 
character, “ The Last of their Race:” the 
subject is of a more elevated and poetical 
‘nature than his former works, and he has 
worthily treated it. We anticipate, from the 


excellence of the sketch, something far su- | 


perior to any of the previous productions of his 
pencil. White has in his studio a nearly 
finished painting of great merit, which he 
calls, we believe, “ The Artist and the Pupil.” 
Tt is subdued and quiet in tone, and the effects 
‘of light and color are well studied. May has 
/much improved of late, as some small composi- 


tions now in his room testify. A scene from | 


/“ Quentin Durward,” and “ Bunyan and his 
Daughter,” will probably soon be in the new 
rooms of the Art-Union, when we shall speak 
farther of these and other pictures which have 
been purchased but not yet exhibited by the 
Association. The rooms will be opened to the 
public early in October, and the exhibition will, 
_we think, from the continual additions and the 
,exclusion of all portraits, be more interesting 
than those of the Academy. 
| From our artists abroad, we occasionally get 
' some information of their whereabouts. Crop- 
‘sey was still in Scotland when last heard 
from. His pictures for the Art Union he has 
completed and forwarded. Stearns and Glass 
are yet in London pursuing their studies. A 
box of pictures from some of the American 
Artists in Rome has just arrived. It contains 
four paintings by Terry—a “ Miriam,” 
/* Jacob’s Dream,” “ Magdalen,” and a female 
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time when General Taylor was deprived of 
his regulars at Victoria, prior to his return to 
Monterey, and to his own departure from the 
army, subsequent to the fall of Vera Cruz. 
The remaining incidents of the campaigns of 
Generals Taylor and Scott are compiled from 
| their official dispatches, and from graphic let- 
ters written by gentlemen associated with the 
army. 

From a few of the earlier chapters which 
‘alone have as yet passed through the press, 


we make the following extracts for the Litera- 
ry World: 





HUNTING UPON THE NUECES, 


Of late we hear very little telk of war. The 
| time not spent in drilling is actively employed 


| in riding, fishing, and hunting. 


| Colonel Payne has been appointed inspector- 
| general for the ‘* Army of Occupation.” He re- 
| viewed the different brigades on the 15th and 
16th. The display was quite creditable; and 
| we all felt that a more efficient army, for its size, 
was never brought into the field. 

A party of five officers left on the 23d for a 
| three days’ hunt upon the Nueces. We were 
| completely equipped in every respect. Nothing 
|could exceed the beauty of the weather, the 
sweet, charming scenery, and the buoyancy of 
vall. [tis no little relief to escape for a few days 
| from the everlasting sound of the fife and drum. 
| We all lay claim to a good share of patriotism, 
; and are exceedingly ambitious of drilling; but, 
| then, ** too much of a good thing is good for no- 
'thing.”” No one but the most irreclaimable 
|eynic could have ridden over the beautiful coun- 
i try in the vicinity of the Nueces without being 
jenchanted with its beauty. The grass is of a 


|rich pea-green; the ‘ mots” of timber, with 


their deep black-green, scattered about in pic- 
turesque confusion; the rolling prairie, and the 
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flowers by our boarding-school young ladies ; | head ; half a dozen by Hicks, the largest and level plain, and the sweet Nueces. coursing its 
bat it is worthy of the ablest hands. It is not | most valuable of which isa composition repre- | quiet way, as if through a green meadow, pre- 
so incompetent a medium, in comparison with | senting a Shepherd Boy sorrowing over a | sented a picture of which the eye could never 
oil, as has generally been supposed, but is sus- | Dead Sheep. His others are a “ Street View 


| tire, and to transmit which would require the 


ceptible of almost the vigor of tone, body, and 
durability of its more esteemed, because more 


pabilities, it is a matter of surprise that a 
study so generally interesting, should not have 
been more generally adopted. We are confi- 
dent that, were it held more in favor among 
us, it would go far towards improving the 
state of fine arts in this country, for there are 
many who seem never able to conquer the 
mechanical difficulties attendant upon oil paint- 
ing, who would find an easier task, and arrive 
to more certain excellence, in the practice of 
water-color. We really hope that the diffu- 
sion of these foreign specimens will awaken 
a spirit among our artists, and our future ex- 
hibitions be graced by a fair share of this 
so much-neglected department of the fine arts. 





Fixe Art Gossip.—Our painters have most- | 


ly returned from their summer vacations, and 
tuose we have met have well profited by their 
excursions We do not remember to have 


seen the evidences of so much downright | 


‘aithfal and earnest study of nature in any 
previous summer campaign. Huntington has 
brought home some beautiful sketches, tran- 
Scripts from the great volume he has studied, 
filled with all that trathfulness for which his 
landscapes, at least, are always distinguished. 
He has now upon his ease! a landscape in 
progress, which promises to be a charming 
picture—the composition is very fine, a re- 
miniscence apparently of foreign travel. We 
hope to find in Darand’s next pictures some of 
those fine old Connecticut elm trees, which 
are scattered so profusely about the neighbor- 
hood of his summer residence. He has re- 
turned to town, but we are not aware what 


‘in Subiaca, with a Charlatan exhibiting the 


Patron Saint ;” “ The Fountain of Elvato :” a | 
practised, rival. With such qualities and ca- 


“ Peasant Girl of Ischia ;” a study called “ La 
Fide” (Faith), and a sketch of a“ Peasant of 
Palestrina.” Cranch has sent several land- 
‘scapes of Roman Scenery, among which are 
‘a view of the Ruined Aqueduct on the Cam- 


_pagna, a view of the Cenci Villa, and a Com- | 


| position called the “ Ruined Fortress.” There 
are also in the same case pictures by Kensett, 
but we have not heard of what subjects. They 
|will soon be exhibited. Crawford, when 
beard from, was about casting his large statue 
of “ Herodias’ Danghter with the Head of 
_John the Baptist,” said to be a very beautiful 
| work. 





——— 


Works in Press. 





| CAMPAIGN SKETCHES. 
|Campaicn Sxetcn or tHE War with Mext- 
| co, by Captain Henry, of the 4th Infantry, is 
a work now in the press of the Harpers, from 
_which we anticipate much pleasure in the pe- 
rusal. Captain Henry (a son of the late John 
V. Henry of Albany, one of the most eminent 
members of the New York Bar at the time 
when it was richest in legal and forensic ta- 
lent) has already shown his hereditary ability 
in the spirited sketches of the battles in which 
he participated, published in the New York 
Spirit of the Times. These admired papers, 
with other matters preserved in his journal, he 
has recently embodied into a regular narrative 
of the Mexican War. 

The narrative commences with the first 
movement of the “ Army of Occupation.” The 


| pencil of a Loraine in his happiest mood. There 
are some sites for building which surpass, in 
| quiet, pastoral loveliness, any I have ever seen. 
|Our party was made of the right stuff; good 
| men and true; ready for any emergency; and 
| were each on the guz vive for tiger or panther 
| We were gratified in killing one of the latter 
|gentlemen. ‘The second day we had all return- 
|ed to camp for some grub except D., when we 
|saw him coming on horseback with (as we 
| supposed) a deer behind him. To our joy, in- 
| stead of a deer, he threw down an enormous 
| panther. 

|" «© Well done, D. !” was the involuntary excla- 
imation. ** Where did you kill him?’ *“ Un- 
'der what circumstances?” ‘ Easy, my boys; 
| just hold your horses; I'll tell you; but just tip 
| me some grog, for I amrather used up Well, 
| I shot a dusting big buck, and saw it fall, about 
|a hundred yards from me, in a‘ mot.’ Know- 
' ing when ‘ Old King Death’ (name of his rifle) 


| sends a ball that it is all up with anything it hits, 
|| gave myself no uneasiness about the buck, and 


was crawling upon another, when I heard the 
greatest fuss and growling where the buck fell, 
and concluded the wolves must have got it. I 
ran up, and got within six feet before I saw the 
cause of all this confusion; when, simultane- 
ously with my sight, with a sharp, cat-growl, 
and desperate leap, a panther sprang at me. I 
had barely time to fall back a few feet, when he 
brushed past me in full leap, just missing my 
person, lighting on the ground about twenty feet 
from me. He instantly turned towards me, and 
prepared with teeth shown, tail on his back, and 
death in his eye, to make another spring at me. 
I drew up ‘ King Death,’ saying, ‘ It is you or I, 
old fellow,’ cracked away, and shot him through 
the centre of the forehead, a little lower than 
the eyes. He fell, and, with some desperate 
struggles, died, relieving me from rather an un- 





author’s personal knowledge extends to the 





pleasant predicament.” ‘Good, old fellow! 
bring out that bottle of Cozzens’s old brandy; 
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none but the best to drink to the panther-killer.” 
It certainly was a dangerous, most fearfully dan- 
gerous siluation D.’s coolness, daring, and 
ready command of nerve saved his life. The 
animal weighed one hundred and sixty pounds, 
was seven feet eight inches from tip to tip, and 
four feet high. ‘The spotted tigers are terrible 
animals, and the fiercest hunting-dogs cower at 
their approach. Colonel C., of Texas, told me 
that, on the Bernard River, while hunting coons 


dance and variety of game. 


Tue Camancnes —The settlement of Kin- 

y I ‘ ney’s Ranch was almost entirely at the mercy of 
with a friend, the dogs treed, in animmense live- | the numerous bands of Indians. So daring 
oak, something over which they made an unu- | were they in their fierce incursions, that it be- 
sual commotion. Being the youngest, it was came necessary to make every house a castle. 
his fate to climb the tree, and get, as they | The colonel’s Indian adventures were number- 
thought, the coon down. The tree was directly | Jess, I have only space to relate some of the 
on the river bank, and its horizontal branches | details of one in which he was concerned with 
reached nearly across, The trees are no sap-|4 party of Camanches. They are the most 
lings in that section of country, the live-oaks | warlike tribe of Indians on this continent : 
especially ; for they do say that under the shade | neither ask nor give quarter; being mostly 
of some five hundred persons could dine. If armed with the bow and arrow, they have ac- 
they could have had these trees in the sylvan | quired a skill in its use that is perfectly wonder- 
times of merry England, what dances the good | ful. The party with whom he had the combat 
people could have had under them! But to| was headed by Santa Anna, a noted chief, and 
return, He climbed the tree, and crawling out | numbered seventeen. The party which Colonel 
on one of these horizontal limbs, expecting | Kinney commanded. numbered eleven. Santa 
every moment to see the coon, what should pre- | Anna had been in the ** Ranch,” committing de- 
sent itself, upon rising up to look round, but an | predations. Being mounted on fleeter horses, 
immense spotted tiger, with eyes “ like balls of | the colonel and his party soon overtook the illus- 
fire.” What to do was the question. He could | trious chief. The two parties dismounted and 
not back out; he dared not drop into the river, | approached each other, skirmishing, to within 
for it was full of alligators. He fell upon this | fifty yards. Each shot from the unerring rifle 
plan: stwoung himself below the limb and hung | of ‘the border men told with terrible effect. 
on by his hands! The tiger walked over him, | The Indians fought with desperate valor ; no 
descended the tree, and went through a crowd | signs of flinching. Presently Santa Anna, with 
of nine dogs, as fierce ones as there were in| his raw-hide shield before him, dashed to the 
Texas, who never even growled at him. | front, and ran along the line of his opponents. 
Our hunting was entirely sti/? hunting; the | Rach fired as he passed them, but with no effect. 
ground will not admit of any driving; the deer | You could hear the balls rattle harmlessly on 
have no regular runs. At the point where we | his shield. Just as the colonel fired at his legs, 
encamped, our hunting was confined toa strip of | the object of this bold manceuvre of the wily 
mesquite chaparral, about twelve miles long and | chief flashed across his mind. It was to draw 
two or three broad, running parallel with the | their fire, and rush upon them while their 
Nueces. The deer are attracted to it by their | pieces were discharged. He cried to his men to 
fondness of the bean of that tree. The number) mount, and vaulted upon his noble steed. His 
of deer is incredible Passing through the cha-| men, objecting to mount before they loaded, 
parral, you come to the bald prairie, in which | were dashed upon by the enemy Now they 
you find hundreds in a drove. In the prairie were all mingled in a hand-to-hand conflict. 
they are only a curiosity for their numbers; the |The man who first objected to mounting his 
hunter has no chance; for it is impossible to| horse was immediately speared and killed. 
crawl upon them, and still more impossible to) Another was speared and shot in several places 
run them down, as the ground, in places, is so | with arrows, Colonel Kinney’s clerk, a young 
mellow that the horse sinks in above his knees, | Mexican, was speared, and his horse shot under 
which would make the chase very dangerous/| him, and fell. The colonel seized him, and 
both to horse and rider, Our most exciting | placed him on his horse. An Indian rushed at 
Sport was shooting wild geese. Every morning | and speared the poor fellow again, the spear 
they fly from the prairie to the salt marches, and | cutting Kinney m the back. Another Indian 
return in the evening. Stationing ourselves on | rushed at him; he met and parried the spear, 
one of the innumerable blufls, we knocked them 'which pierced his buckskin hunting-shirt 
over right and left. Two of the mornings prov- | through both sleeves. At this critical moment 
ing very foggy, and the geese flying very low,| the Mezican bit saved his life. By its great 
we slaughtered them out and out. Job was | power he was enabled to stop his horse, and, by 
heard a quarter of a mile from camp, cracking turning him suddenly round, succeeded in tear- 
ing the spear from his sleeves. The poor clerk 


away as fast as he could load. ‘* Bang! bang! 
all this time had him clasped around the throat. 





how Job is giving it to them ?” 
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Presently he made his appearance, without 
any geese, and as he came in we all cried out, 
** Why, what luck ? you have been firing away 
as if you were protecting yourselt 4rom 
being knocked down by them! we never heard 
such a firing!” “ Firing away! yes, you're a 
pretty set of fellows; here I have been halloo- 
ing as loud as I could, and getting no answer, 
I took to firing off my piece—regular distress- 
guns ; and now you tell me | was having tip-top 
sport! 1 was completely lost! and not knowing 
how far I was from camp, | have hung up five 
geese, and shall never find them.” We had a 

earty laugh atthe ‘lost one.” Two of the 
prete were afterwards found, but the buzzards 
1ad appropriated to themselves the rest. Lieu- 
tenant R., separating from his pony to kill a 
deer, after butchering it was unable to find his 
horse, as it was dark, and arrived in camp on 
foot; on his way he killed some geese, and 
hung them up to guide him back in the morning. 
The next morning he found his pony and deer. 
It is not everywhere you can find your way toa 
lost horse by leaving your game along the road. 
We reached camp on the evening of the third 


Another savage rushed at him, but fell dead in 
his tracks by the unerring aim of an arm which 
grows stronger as death stares him in the face. 
Another rusned from behind, and speared the 
boy through the kidneys. The poor clerk re- 
laxed his hold, told Colonel Kinney to keep cool, 
and he would be saved, and fell to rise no more, 
While the colonel’s arms were yet unloaded, he 
was again set on by a fierce devil; he dashed 
his pistol into his face, and again disarmed the 
savage of his spear. By this time Santa Anna, 
as well as the colonel and his party, were satis- 
fied with this desperate conflict, and retired from 
the field. Of the colonel’s party three men and 
nine horses were killed, and all wounded. 
Santa Anna lost seven men. One of Kinney’s 
men came to him with five arrows sticking in 
him, besides being speared in two places. The 
arrows were pulled out, and, incredible as it 
seems, he survived. Tell me where, in the ro- 
mance of history, you ever read of a more des- 
perate, gallant, and bloody fizht! and yet many 
such have taken place between the Indiaas and 
those brave pioneers of civilization, the recital 





of which almost makes the blood chill in one’s 





heart, and of which the world remains totally 
ignorant, B 

To give an idea of the obstinate courage of 
the Camanche, I must cite one instance of les. 
pen resistance in a chief. A party of them 

ad been for some time annoying the settle. 
ments in the vicinity of San Antonio. A larve 
force had been collected to pursue them. A bay. 
tle ensued near the town; many were killed 
and some taken prisoners. One chief and his 
squaw shut themselves up in an old Spanish 
house, resolutely refusing to surrender, The 
command was drawn up around the house, and 
he must have seen that every avenue of escape, 
as well as all hope of success, was cut off 
Wishing to spare him, they sent the prophet of 
his band to use his influence to prevail upon him 
to surrender. He scorned their proposals, and 
for an answer sent an arrow among the troops, 
which killed one of their men. His position 
was so favorable that he killed seven. To get 
him out, they made holes in the roof and threw 
composition balls into the house. Suddenly he 
opened the doors, and with desperate enerzy 
rushed forth, and nearly succeeded in making 
his escape. He dealt death-blows to the last, 
killing three more before he was shot down. 
One can hardly realize such desperate resistance 
from one man. His squaw was killed during 
the attack. He had buried her. She was found 
in her simple grave, with the warrior’s saddle as 
her tomb-stone. 


—_ 





Glimpses of Books. 


Tue Lake or CosutereKe.—* It is about 
twelve miles long, of an irregular shape, on an 
average about five miles broad, and surrounded 
on all sides (except a small opening at which a 
stream of water runs out) by majestic and preci- 
pitous mountains. Some small rivulets flow into 
the lake, and the surrounding scenery is most 
romantic and beautiful. The lake is, in some 
parts, of great depth, though no attempts have 
been made to ascertain it with exactness In 
smooth weather, the water has no peculiar ap- 
pearance or difference from that of other lakes, 
nor can parties then walking on the banks 
observe any fish, but after a brisk wind it as- 
suines a dark green color,, and the fish flock to 
the shores in such numbers that the natives not 
only catch them in large qnantities with nets, 
but in buckets, and even with the hand This 
singular phenomenon is called by the natives |a 
cosecha de pescados (‘the fish harvest’); and 
the Indians suppose that a demon who lives in 
the middle of the lake then troubles the water, 
the fish escaping from his presence to the bor- 
ders of the lake. The most likely explanation 
would appear to be, that the middle of the lake 
contains a number of thermal springs charged 
with carbonic acid gas and some mineral which 
colors the water. This water, being heavier 
than that which enters from the mountain 
streams, remains at the bottom of the lake, aad 
the pure water covers the upper surface, so that 
in smooth weather the fish find no difficulty in 
maintaining themselves in the uncontaminated! 
water, readily avuiding that at the bottom ol 
the lake, in which they cannot exist ; but when 
the lake is agitated by strong winds, the mineral 
water becomes mixed with that which is super- 
incumbent, and the whole body of the lake then 
becomes destructive to the fish, which are 
compelled to repair to its borders, where it is 
shallow, and consequently composed entirely of 
pure water without any understrata of that 
charged with the gas or other noxious princi- 
ple.”—Dunlop’s Travels in Central America. 


ANTiQUITIEs oF JAva.—There was a beauti- 
ful Brahmin bull lying down, about four feet 
long; human figures with elephants’ heads; @ 
fragment of a chariot drawn by several horses 
abreast, admirably sculptured; and many figures 
of Hindoo deities, with three or four heads and 
several pairs of arms. They seemed all to be 
cut from nearly the same kind of stone as that 
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before mentioned, and all bore the impress of the | it is entirely unknown, and scarcely mentioned |The tubes are eight in number ; each of them 
game style of art, and that one of no mean order. | even by tradition. A few dates, indeed, have 30 feet on the exterior side, and 27 feet high in 
There were none of the excessively outré and been discovered on ruins in other parts of the | the interior. Each is 14 feet wide, and they are 
indecent representations which are, I believe, | island, which, from their style and character, laid in couples parallel to each other. In the 
frequent in the temples of India, and both the | seem to have been contemporaneous with these, | whole, with the breadth of the piers and the 
buildings and the sculpture bore the impress of | ranging from the year 1195 A D. to A D. 1296; | landward buildings, the length of the bridge is 
great refinement of taste in the design, and and afew names of kingdoms and princes linger | one-third of a mile. In height the three piers 
much skill and carefulness in the execution. L\in the old Javanese histories or romances, but are, as already said, 230 feet. Measuring from 
must plead guilty to the most profound igno- hardly a single authentic fact can be discovered. low-water mark to the bottom of the tubes, the 
rance in architecture and sculpture enerally, The latest date that can be assigned to these height is 130 feet, the tubes being 30 feet on the 
and to that of the Hindoos especially, but tomy ruins is in the time of our first Edwards;— side, and the pier 70 feet above their upper sur- 
eve these ruined tem les and statues were sin- | making allowance for the difference of climate | face. As ornaments to the two walls which rise 
gularly beautiful and interesting, and they are | and of race, was the civilization of England at | upon each shore, are four lions, two at each end 
worthy, I think, of far more study and attention | that time more advanced than that of Java? of the bridge. The lions contain about $,000 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them. In | Was even the absolute civilization, without any cubic feet of stone. They lie couched ; and 
the woods around I found, as at Kedal, piles of allowance,or the intellectual advancement, much yet, the height is 12 feet ; the greatest breadth 
old bricks of a much larger size and better ma- | greater in the one people than the other? Even across the body is 9 feet; the length 25 feet ; 
terial than the Javanese can now produce. These | supposing that there was only an approach to the breadth of each paw 2 feet 4 inches. The 
were the ruins either of the houses of the people, | equality, how much of the subsequent differ-| tubes are made of plates of iron of various 
or of the palaces of their kings. As I stood on | ence in their fortunes and condition is to be at- thicknesses, riveted together. The iron in- 
the summit of one of these ruined structures, tributed to innate difference in moral and intel- creases in thickness as we proceed to wards the 
and cast my eye over the scene around, I could lectual capabilities ; how much more to external centre. The roofs of the tubes are formed of 
not but feel deeply interested in the mysterious | influences, to fortuitous and unavoidable cir- cells, and also the floors. These cells are formed 
history of the past and forgotten people who had | cumstances ? Many such questions and specu- | of iron plates set on edge, the cells of the roof 
erected them. ‘The site was a most noble one. | lations as these naturally arose in the mind while | being within a fraction of 1 foot 9 inches square, 
It was in the north-west corner of the undaulat- | contemplating these ruins, even while the | and those of the floor being 1 foot 9 inches wide, 
ing plain or broad valley of Malang, slightly | senses were steeped in the delight of gazing on | and 2 feet 3 inches deep. The rails on which 
raised above, and overlooking the whole of it. | the lovely and majestic scenery in the midst of | the trains run are laid on these cells of the floor. 
On the right hand, towards the south-west, was | which they were set, and endeavoring to imprint | The flat bottom, the two upright sides, and the 
the picturesque group of the Kawi, from which on the memory all the features and beauties of) flat roof of each tube are formed of plates the 
a grassy but broken and serrated ridge stretched | the picture ; and many such occur to the imagi- | thinnest of which is a quarter of an inch, and 
northwards to the grand mountain mass of the | nation afterwards when this picture is recalled, | the thickest three quarters of an inch. The 
Arjuao, immediately behind us, with its peaked | but as, with our present amount of knowledge, | weight of each of the four long tubes will be 
summit and shaggy sides, occupying all the | they must remain mere speculation, I forbear to about 1,300 tons; the weight of each of the four 
north-western quarter of the horizon. In the | pursue them. Java is strewed with similar re- | short ones about 600 tons. In the whole there 
north was a low gap, affording space for the road | Mains, and some of much greater extent and | will be at least 7,600 tons of iron used. The 
and a band of cultivated ground, and giving ac- | magnificence, from one end of the island to the | masonry will cost £2v0,000. They expect to 
cess to the northern coast and its towns and har- other, as may be seen in Raffles’s and Craw- finish the masonry by August, 1848. It will 
bors. Then rose the ridge of the Teng’ger, gra- | furd’s books, to which I must refer the reader ; lcontain one million and a half of cubic feet of 
dually struggling up in bristling peaks and merely observing that the outline sketches in | stone.” 

ridges towards the east, but it reached its great- | the illustrations of those works, while they con- | 
est elevation in the large crags and buttresses of | Vey an idea of their forms and subjects, sutlicient | 








the Bromo and the Ider-Ider, from which it | for our information on those points, by no means | filiscellanp. 
curved towards the south-east, where it was|do full justice to the artistic beauties of the | — 
crowned with the simple and perfect cone of the ruins and sculpture, and hardly attempt to por- | THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PRESS, 


Semiru, equally regular and symmetrical in all | tray those of the surrounding scenery.”—Voy- 
its aspects. The chord of this splendid amphi- | age of H. B.M. S. Fly. 

theatre, or the distance between Semiru and the | ——————————---—--- 

Kawi, was nearly forty miles, formed of low, un- 


| We could wish that the republication, in one 
|or two English journals of character, of some 
, American replies to English defamation, which 





ips : . Arts and Sciences. | originally appeared in the New York Courier 
aang sea nratie,sien  o| ea ‘and Enghter should mark he commencement 
abounding in beauty as we knew it was fertile | THE MENAI BRIDGE. of a new era in the press of that country. 


and healthy, and pleasant in reality ; while even | Tye enormous bridge which is in course of | The fairness of John Bull ina street fight is 
the wildest and ruzgedest of the mountains were | erection across the Menai Strait has been thus | Proverbial the world over—but literary and 
clothed with forests in magnificent profusion, all | described by a correspondent of the Manchester | printing Bull rarely, if ever, shows fair play 
save the two cones of the Semiru and Arjuno,| Eraminer :—“ If we suppose ourselves station- when an American combatant is in the ring. 

where the destructive force of volcanic power | ed jn a boat in the middle of the Menai Strait, Our mercurial and excitable American race 
still lingered, though harmlessly, and so far ex- 'a few hundred yards distant from the new | with its cold English exterior, Bull, while 
hausted and pent up as only to add variety of in- | bridge on the south side, and suppose it finished, | puzzled by the latter, unconsciously feels to be 


inhabited the plain, and Cultivated its surface ;| frat there ip the middle pier rising out of the (ore eee ee attipodes of his own than that 
, 3 }/ first, there is the e isi o , 7 Lome 

but their rude houses were scarcely visible here | water founded on the Britannia a aie which | 4 pda mein ae pep pont = nd 
and there among its groves, and their open fields the bridge is named. This rock can be seen at | oo bi ied Ths traits of blood, like the 
only varied its natural beauties, without defecing | low water. The breadth of this pier is 62 by 53 |.) NS Ore ee mnanif 

them. When we turned from these to the silent feet anda quarter of an inch. The blocks of | blossom-tints of some bulbous plants, manifest 
and ruined structures around us, a new interest | stone are seven and eight feet long, by three | themselves differently with difference of cli- 
was called up, The imagination became busy and four feet in breadth and deepness, and they mate, and transplantation developes the cha- 
in restoring their fallen glories, in picturing | rise, stone upon stone, until the pier is 230 feet racteristics alike of trees and of men in 


large cities, adorued with temples and palaces, | high. At the distance of 460 feet-on each side | changed proportions from those which marked 

eed “ See cet ne a peng. the ne |of this centre pier there rise, near the water’s| their normal conditions. The Norman im- 
» Wealth, and state of the native kingdom | edve, two other piers of the same gigantic! pylsiy i lowing ski 

that once flourished in aland so noble, so beautiful, oe: P pulsiveness which our glowing skies: have 


n ight; while on each side of these | ¢ 

and so well adapted for its growth and its security. | my age ments _— 250 feet, there rise | ae to so —, S — and caused 
That such a kingdom once existed is evident, | two walls’ Continuing outwards, the wall on |‘? Predominate in the American temperament, 
not oaly from the detached ruins in so many | oyr right hand, on the Carnarvon shore, does | constantly more and more severing us from 
Separate parts of the valley, and the piles of | not extend its ponderous bulk far back ; for the the Saxon matter-of-factitude which marks the 
brick in the forests, but from the ancient brick jand is high and bold, and the railway comes homestead branch of what two hundred years 
causeways still used as the principal roads of the | along its elevated brow, and at once lays hold of | ago was one family. The very figure and 
country, and the ruins of large brick walls that the bridge. But on our left hand, which is the | make of the American has come back to the 


Mh, said to stretch from the southern side of | Anglesea shore, the wall is the forehead and end | Norman type ; and even as in the time of 
Mount Kawi to the sea, fortifying the valley of | of a mighty embankment, on which the railway | Edward Longshanks, the squatty Saxon still 
Kediri, and thus defending the principal access 5 


, (is raised to the level of the bridge. There, | ; the “ tall-walking Norman.” so the long- 
to the plains of Malang from the west. Any then, are the four spaces before us, across which, “ere! iedee sce “im irritate his an. 
y of these structures is far beyond the powers jn the iron tubes, the railway is laid ; namely, esadatit by their polities! sivide. : The heme 
of the present inhabitants, if left to themselves; | two gpaces on each side of the centre pier of y P the t Enclish ; 
and bespeaks a people among whom civilization | 459 feet each—(let the reader measure 460 feet | SeMeousness o te ga Ae a te 
= the arts had made no mean progress, and had | on a street or on a road, and he will wonder at based upon its Saxon element—the homo- 
ot no short or temporary existence. What- | the vastness of this structure); and two more | geneousness (what there is of it) of the Ame- 

"may have been the history of the people, | spaces of 250 feet respectively, at each end.| rican is recognisable chiefly in its Nerman 
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attributes. It took centuries, within the con- 
fines of that narrow island, to blend these two 
families into one people ; it has taken buta 
few generations in our broad regions to se- 
parate them again into distinct types. They 
did not mix genially at first. They never can 
mix sympathetically again. Speaking the same 
language, and with the same common ancestry 
for the term of centuries, we are now two as 
distinct people as any beneath the sun ; and 
instead of ever fusing together again, we shall 
only crystallize more severely into characters 
equally diverse and independent of each other. 
If the English would but recognise this incon- 
trovertible natural law, we should soon begin 
to receive the courtesy at their hands which 
they accord to stranger nations which have 
never been identified with themselves. 

Let the Englishman learn to look upon 
America not as a more flourishing and envied 
part of the British Empire; but as a Domi- 
nion marching to parallel sway without neces- 
sarily jostling with his own, and that mean 


depreciating spirit with which he delights to | 


speak of American matters—a spirit which is 
fast lowering the standard of English taste 
and feeling must at once die out. 

Bull should Jearn, moreover, in these days 
when he is preaching the doctrine of “ univer- 
sal peace,” that old English fairness may ex- 
ist in journal jousting as well as in the tilt 
yard, and that it is upon this condition alone 
that the arena of the press can be made a sub- 
stitute for the battle-field. His trumpets are 
for ever sounding the most insolent charges, 
but he rarely permits the opposing champion 
thus summoned to ride within the barrier 
where the tourney is proclaimed. 


ty knight of the Tres especially, always | 


when proclaiming a passage of arms, never 
goes beyond breaking a lance with an effigy 
got up in his own office. 
chosen lists and coolly selected debatable 
ground, the Times skulked most miserably 
when the glove was recently taken up by a 
leading American Journal. 

From this as well as from manifold other 
instances constantly occurring, it would really 
seem that the English Press, with abundant 


late arrivals; but in a late number of the 
“ Commercial Advertiser,” we find extracted an 
article entitled “A Word with our American 
Monitors,” which closes with the following 
sentence :— 


**In conclusion, will our American brethren 
—who have, we think, somewhat harshly dealt 
with our opinions on the Mexican calamity—ad- 
mit to their columns this, our part defence? We 
ask this; and think we hear from across the 
Atlantic—‘ Yes.’ ” 


For ourselves, we unfeignedly wish that we 
could answer“ Yes.” But the article in ques- 
tion has no necessary bearing upon the specific 
matters for which this journalist made himself 
censurable, wherever the language in which 
he writes is spoken. It is nothing but a ge- 
neral statement of the writer’s consistent 





| motest cabin on the Missouri, but the English 
journalist sends no antidote, of regret for his | 


His dough- | 


'his American readers, 
| charges advanced in his columns, still stand 
Even with its own | Sond amma and unexplained to the 


| People.” He denounces the bombardment of 


course as an advocate of Peace, and an un- 
qualified denouncer of “false military glory.” 
| But we find not one word expressive of regret 
that, in his rash zeal to “ separate the er i 
| wickedness of war from the false glory wit 

which the craft of rulers, and the wickedness 
,and ignorance of the ruled have, to the wron 

,and misery of the world, invested it,” he ha 

| blindly contributed, as far as in him lay, to stir 
_up between two friendly peoples those feelings 
‘of resentment which so often lead to war. 


| Such acknowledgment should have preceded 
‘any appeal like that which we have quoted. 


| The bane of ill blood concocted in an English 


printing office has gone, ere this, to the re- 


thoughtlessness, to counteract it. 


The English apostle of peace and good will 
not only makes no such acknowledgment to 
i but the atrocious 


readers of his “Journal for the 
Vera Cruz, as “a coward’s blow ;” he repre- 
sents it as an inhuman, uncivilized deed, almost 
a in modern times. It was shown 
| to him by the authority of his own country’s 


military historians, that the fearful experience 


talent to make it entertaining, and thorough | of Wellington proved that the shelling a city 


cultivation to render it instructive, is sadly de- 


| is mercy itself to the alternative of carrying a 


ficient in some of the qualities which can alone | ‘°W® by storm; it was proven to him that 


make Journalism respected. 


No Journalist, | “ the mode in which the war has been carried 


however strong may be his prejudices (and we |" ” had not added an additional reproach “ to 


would not give a rush for that unvertebrated 
animal—a man without prejudices), should 
permit himself to run wild in wholesale mis- 


representation, as do the English editors, with- 
out manfully correcting the error when its fal- 


sity is brought home to their columns. The 
shuffling crew of English writers upon Ame- 
rica seem not to dream that such candor and 
manly dealing is expected at their hands. 
And even some from whom we have a right to 
expect better things, when brought up “ with 
a round turn,” flounder amid a mesh of chi- 


court attorney, instead of doing their devoir as 
high-minded journalists. A marked instance 
of this unconscious want of fairness is now 
before us in one of the most ably edited and 
widely circulated London periodicals. In the 
Literary World, No. XX., we made some ex- 
tended remarks upon the tone of the Bri- 
tish press towards this country in relation 
to .the existing war with Mexico; com- 
menting especially upon a most offensive 
and outrageous leading article, entitled “A 
Cowakxn’s Blow at Vera Cruz,” in Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold’s weekly newspaper. We 
have not received our files of that journal by the 


| : 
| bombarded drawing-rooms and nurseries,” and 


| 


canery and special! pleading, like some county | 


| American dishonesty and American slavery ;” 
that “this dastardly affair on the part of the 
| Yankees who could not attack like men,” “ this 


| capable but savages ;” those “ cruelties enacted 
at Vera Cruz,” by “destroyers of the weak 
and defenceless, the besiegers of boudoirs, who 


made “ the name of Amer.ca a byword among 
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the nations,” it was proved that each and all | 


of these outrageous allegations were grossly | waved the American and Bremen flag. Under 
misrepresented to the public by him and his! the canopy was an orchestra, and ranges o! 


correspondents. 


But the English journalist neither takes back, 
explains, nor modifies his abominable assertions. 
The public opinion uf his own country favors his 
foul and virulent denunciation of a friendly na- 
tion: the public of our country cannot aflect the 
standing of his journal amid those to whom it 
chiefly addresses itself. The English journalist, 
therefore, instead of apologizing tor his mistaken 
and reckless course, as a sensitive self-respect 
should teach him to do, only defends his own 
personal and pry career as a consistent 
philanthropist, who denounces the wars of his 
own flag, as well as those of ours. 





If “ Philanthropy” can thus excuse a wri- 





'from the city, surrounded by woods. 
| deed of barbarity of which none were deemed the 
| tuting them members of the club. 
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ter for uttering the vilest calumnies against his 
neighbors, and neglecting to correct misrepre. 
sentation, which he puts forth as matter of 
fact, your “ Philanthropic Journalist ” is after 
all little better than a moral Lyncher and 
Repudiator—a _ self-constituted outlaw, who 
usurps the irom of calling names with 
impunity and misstating facts without account. 
ability. Such a writer loses his prerogative to 
call upon editors to give his replies to the cen- 
sure he has invoked, until! he firsts puts himself 
rectus in curia with those who are governed by 
more definite ideas of right and wrong in their 
efforts to influence public opinion. 

We trust we have not expressed ourselves 
with undue asperity ; for Mr. Jerrold intimates 
that he will give another editorial in reply to 
his “ American Monitors ”—and if that fairly 
meets or frankly disposes of the prelimi- 
naries which he should first have attended to, 
by disclaiming the offensive matters in his first 
article, we shall be among the readiest to give 
place to his explanation, and class his paper 
with the few English journals in which Ameri- 
can affairs are dealt with in a spirit of in- 
tegrity. We must add one word in conclu- 
sion, to our readers in England who may think 
we have made too much here of the whole mat- 
ter. It is rapidly becoming a question in this 
country, whether English public opinion should 
at all affect us in our dealing with the world 
of nations; so prejndiced, unjust, and false 
is it with regard to our own people, that 
we begin to mistrust the English writer 
when he speaks of any other people! Sure- 
ly it is worthy the dignity of the press to 
embrace every occasion of arresting this pro- 
gress of utter alienation between two peoples, 
who may safely cherish respect for each other 
without the tribute involving the degradation of 
either nation, 


Tue First American Steamer To Gren- 
many.—The second article of Hunt's Mer- 
chants’ Magazine for this month, is an ani- 
mated paper upon Ocean Steam Navicatioy, 
in which the first voyage of the Washington 
to Bremen is commemorated with much of 
picturesque detail. The arrival of the Wash- 
ington at Bremen Haven was the occasion o! 
a succession of festivals. Among the enter- 
tainments given by the hospitable Germans, 
Was one offered to the Americans by an asso- 
ciation known as “the Hunters’ Club.” 


“The place was an old field, about six miles 
Entering 
the barriers, the guests received badges consti- 
In the centre 
of the field, the most conspicuous object, and 
immediately attracting the eye by its fanciful anc 
elegant appearance, was a large circular pav!- 
lion, perhaps 200 feet in diameter on the ground, 
and rising gracefully, in alternate stripes of red 
and white, to a point. On the top of the staff 


tables with covers for perhaps 2,000 or 3,” 
people, arranged with as much neatness and or- 
der as at a hotel. In different parts of the 
ground were masts to climb, and arrangements 
for gymnastic and other sports to exercise and 
amuse. Next to the pavilion, the ball-room 
was the most striking feature, which, though but 
a temporary structure, was large, and tastefully 
decorated. Beyond, was the shooting-ground, 
and all around were the woods for a stroll. A 
large portion of the population of Bremen Was 
there—burgomasters, senators, mechanics, and 
tradesmen of every degree; fathers, mothers, 
husbands, wives, brothers, sisters and lovers, 
children and servants, and, forming a striking 
feature, peasant women in the costumes of theif 
separate villages, tall and well-formed, with 
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long hair hanging down the back, and glittering | restrictions of any kind upon trade.’ Mr. S. read 
plate on the crown of the head, all moving har- |a letter, signed by all the directors of the com- 
moniously tozether—generally Knowing sade | pany, requesting of the Senate their acceptance 
other, free, affable, and social; the rich unpre- | of a model of the Washington, prepared by Mr, 
tending, and the poor unassuming, widening the | Westervelt, the builder. Simultaneously, and 
circle of human affections.” 





_of eight native Bremeners, residents in and citi- 
_zens of the United States This was received 
with a storm of enthusiasm, when Mr. Oelrichs, 
as associate director, a native of Bremen, re- 


: carly intimation was given, that the | del, six feet long, was borne in on the shoulders | 


Senate of Bremen intended to make a formal 
demonstration in honor of the arrival of the 
Washington; at the banquet which ensued, 


and which was given in a vast tent prepared turned after years of absence, and endeared to. 


for the occasion, these same “ Hunters” in all present by early ties, put a seal upon the en- 
their national costume, took their place in the | thusiasm of the evening by announcing the in- 
orchestra, and played and sang the national tention of the company, that the next ship 


unexpectedly to most present, the beautiful mo- | 


airs of Germany and America. The vast room 


which came to them should bear the name of | 


. - . ‘ , ° - : ? e - 
prepared for the occasion of the festival, was | Herman,’ a name identified with German his- | 


. . | tery and poetry, Herman being the deliverer of | 
decorated with the flags of the different Ger- | Germany from the Roman, as Washington was of | 


man States, and at the head, crossing each | 
other, were those of the United States and 
Bremen. 

“ On the coming in of the roast, being the point 
of the dinner recognised for such purposes, ac- 


America from the British yoke.”’ 

We would gladly make further extracts 
from this article, which is full of interest. 
But to show the feeling with which this nearer 

aot he eee Gasman, the venseehle and newly opened intercourse with Germany 
Das we ae oold a is there regarded, we quote the fact from the 
««* He designated the arrival of the Washington, Merchants’ Magazine, thut the city of Bremen 





on the Weser, as an event which had converted | has commenced, from her own resources, the 


hopes into reality—speculations into facts; it | construction of a dock, at the expense of more 
was this which had brought together those | than a million of dollars, for the express use of 
present of the German and American nations. the American steamers, free of all dock 
In all the world,’ he said, ‘ there are no two| charges. And the still more striking an- 


countries which are so well calculated for a | 
mutual interchange, as the United States of | 
America and the United States of Germany. | 
Neither of them possesses any colonies, nor | 
does either wish for any; and, in this respect, | 
both escape the jealousy of colonial mother | 
States. 

“* As a citizen of Bremen,’ he continued, ‘I | 
may well remind you of the fact, that, after the | 
glorious end of the American war of independ- | 
ence, Bremen vessels were the first which un- | 
furled their sails to visit the shores of the young | 
transatlantic republic; and as on the Western | 
horizon of liberty, one star after another has | 
made its appearance, so the vessels of Bremen | 
have continued progressively to steer their course | 


in that direction, This fact, as it would appear, | 
has not been forgotten in America, and as if in | 
return, the United States now send us their first | 
transatlantic steamer, thinking that the best key | 
to Germany is the Bremen key; and, in the | 
same spirit,’ he concluded, * in the name of my | 
fellow-citizens, I offer a hearty welcome to the | 
Washington, as the worthy pioncer of an enter- 
prise which is destined to open a direct inter- 
course between two great nations.’ ” 

Perhaps no man ever stood higher in the 
estimation of his fellow-citizens, than Burgo- , 
master Smidt [a former delegate to the Con-. 
gress of Vienna, if we mistake not]; and the | 
correspondent of the Merchants’ Magazine 
says, “ the spirit with which his toast was re- 
ceived, showed that the sentiment it contained | 
was no less acceptable than the person who_ 
offered it.” 

Among the speakers who followed, was our | 
late minister to Central America, the distin- 
guished author of “Incidents of Travel,” | 
whose works upon American antiquities have | 
made him well known, alike to the Savans | 
and the mass of the reading people of Ger- | 
many. Mr. Srepuens being called upon as | 
the Vice President of the Company, which 
has established this first bond of steam inter- | 
communication with Germany, acknowledged | 
the powerful co-operation of the Germans in 
the enterprise which he had the honor in part 


to represent, and particularly of the city of | 
Bremen. 


“* He might say much of this city, its historic 
associations, its monuments and public institu- 
lions, its enterprise and its hospitality, but he 
chose rather to express his admiration for that 
which it had not. It had no custom-house, nor 








nouncement, that— 


*“ The basis of an arrangement was agreed | 
| upon, by which the post-office of Bremen under- | 


took to distribute our mails over the whole North 
of Europe, through Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, over all Germnany, and, when the rail- 


road should be completed to Trieste, over the | 


Grecian Archipelago, around the whole shores 
of the Mediterranean, up to Constantinople and 
the Black Sea, even over to Egypt, and down the 


Red Sea to India. The practical operation of | 
this would be, that the German resident in Iowa, | 


could go up to the village nearest his farm, drop 
his letter in the post-ottice, and, postage paid or 
not, it would go direct to his friend in the heart 
of Silesia, on the banks of the Danube, or on 
the borders of the Black Forest.” 


SONG—THE SPRING. 


I know where by Life’s wayside 
There is a crystal spring, 

Where sometimes I sit down and sigh, 
But oft’ner sif and sing; 

None tarry there so long as I, 
Or there so often be; 

For it for none does outward flow 
As it flows out for me. 


In the dryest days of summer 
Its current sweeps alonz; 

The winter brings no ice to freeze 
The measure of its song: 

And like a good thought of the soul 
That wanders out to bless, 

It every day but deeper grows, 
Instead of growing less. 


Ask you where by life’s wayside, 
On what enchanted ground, 
This crystal spring, so sweet and rare, 
Is ever to be found ? 
Look down into your heart, my Love, 
As I into your eyes, 
And while I trace the outward flow, 
You may behold the rise ! 
N. L. H. 
Cocuin-Cuinese Boars.—‘* After the en- 
ements which took place against the Cochin- 
hinese, the sailors of the * Victorieuse’ per- 
ceived several small boats floating about. They 
were picked up; and found to be formed of thin 
sheets of copper, without any mixture of wood 
in their construction. They are to be sent home, 
and placed in the Naval Museum.”—French 


Paper. 
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ae 
Foss. Remains —The ‘ Constitutionnel ” 
coptains the following letter, dated Dijon, 11th 
inst., announcing an interesting discovery :—“In 
the course of raising gravel from the bed of the 

| Saone, the engineer employed discovered a fossil 











| phenomenon of which the gigantic proportions 

correspond with the antediluvian animals re- 
/ marked by Cuvier. These fossils consist of the 
, tooth and tusk of an elephant. The latter, which 
|is only a fragment, is forty-two feet long and 
three feet ten inches in diameter. The munici- 
_pal council of Dijon has claimed those objects 
for its cabinet of natural history :—but it is still 
probable that they may be forwarded to the 
Museum of Natural History in Paris.” 


A curious example of the ingenuity of the 
advertising spirit is given by the Continental 
| papers.—A mercantile house at Berlin has 
| proposed to the various railway companies of 

Germany to supply all their carriages with silk 
blinds gratuitously. They simply propose to 
reserve to themselves the right of changing the 
_blinds as often as they may please; and they 
| require the companies to engage themselves not 
to accept during fifty years, either for money or 
| gratuitously, any blinds but theirs. Their object 
is to cover the blinds with advertisements, 


| 


Recent Publications. 


The American Housewife, or Directions for 
preparing upwards of Four Hundred Dishes 

in the most approved style. Philadelphia: 
Henry F. Anners. 1547. 

The American Dream Book, or the Origin, 

| Interpretation, and History of Dreams. Phila- 
\delphia: Henry F Anners. 1847. 

The American Gentleman’s Hand-Book of 
Etiquette and Letter-Writing. Philadelphia: 
Henry F. Anners. 1847. 

The American Ladys and Gentleman's 
Modern Letter-Writer, relative to Business, 
Duty, Love, and Marriage. Philadelphia : 
Henry F. Anners. 1847 

Tuese four miniature volumes, which appear 
in uniform style, are a series which indicates 
how readily the press in this country adapts 
itself to popular wants. We have in the first 
place a copious selection of receipts for cookery 
| of ail kinds: then a dreamer's text-book. In 
the south of Europe the latter is often found in 
the hands of the common people; but it is 
generally prepared with a view to facilitate 
lotteries by suggesting lucky numbers, &c. No 
such objection applies to the Dream Book before 

/us: on the contrary, it contains some very phi- 

losophical speculations, and no little curious 
, information on the subject of dreaming. The 
| Hand-book of Etiquette is from a popular Lon- 
don work, and sets forth many wholesome maxims 
in regard to demeanor, conventional propriety, 
and the principles of social intercourse. The 
| Letter-Writer furnishes a set of original models 
adapted to the usual exigencies of life. 


| 4 Description of the City of New York: 
with a Brief Account of the Cities, Towns, 

Villages, and Places of Resort within ninety 
miles, designed as a Guide for Citizens and 
| Strangers. With maps and tlustrations. 
| Edited by C. L. Holley. New York: J. Dis- 


| turnell. 


| We have already called attention to the 
| beauty and authenticity of the maps of the Hud- 
| son, published by J. Disturvell, Upon referrin 
,to the copious index of this concise but ful 
** Description,” we find a great amount of local 
information conveyed in a very convenient form, 
and recommend the volume both to citizens and 
strangers. 


A Memoir of Charlotte Elizabeth ; embrac- 
ing the Period from the close of her Personal 
Recollections toher Death. By Z.H. J.Tonna. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1847, 


Few lay writers on religious subjects have 
been more widely read, by their own sect, than 
Charlotte Elizabeth. Her labors in behalf of 
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the Trish peasant and the English operative, | Port Phillip, appears, by Dr. Lang’s account, to 
heve also given her aclaim upon the sympathies | hold out quite a new field for the enterprise of 
of the philanthropic. The “ Personal Recol- | emigrants, and it is his avowed object in these 
lections,” which were read with so much in-| volumes to recommend it for the cultivation, by 
terest by the admirers of Charlotte Elizabeth, | European free labor, of sugar, cotton, and other 
necessarily did not embrace many facts which it| tropical productions. The climate, though 
would have been inappropriate to publish dur- | warm, is said to be far more healthful and agree- 
ing her life. These are now collected by her | able to Europeans than that of any other British 
surviving husband, in the little volume before | colony in an equally low latitude; so much so 
us. that many settlers experience no difficulty in 

The Lady at Home; or, Leaves from the working nearly the whole day in the open air. 
Every-day Book of an American Woman Though free from the excess of moisture, often 
By T. S. Arthur. Philadelphia: Henry F. An- | 8° dangerous in conjunction with the heat of the 
ners. 1547. tropics, it is extremely well watered, being in- 

Stories for my Young Friends. By T. S. tersected by lofty mountains, whose peaks shoot 
Arthur. Philadelphia: Henry F. Anners, 1847. | UP toa height of five or six thousand feet, and are 

Ma. Antuun writes very unexceptionable | °caionally covered with snow; and thence 
tal « illustrative of American and domestic life, poor t nse se Mey Bi wae tatdeag 
and adapted tothe capacities of the young and kd y $ P 





wnedunsted clauses. . All: hie stecien taculeste 5 try with a net-work of streams, frequently large | 





moral, and some of them are pleasing specimens pap matey — oe a eady made 
of invention, and very — sean a pene jon the bay—Dr. Lang first saw the cotton plants, 
Fear eae sort mel share saetasai| Nich sweated the iden of the expan a 
rr any the one an attractive juvenile, and | a, mete aii ; ng yee oh 
the other a lesson for “children of a larger |p, Ballow, the colonial surgeon, pode though 
- pA little attention had been paid to them, as they 
oung Music Teacher, and other Tales,” by the | were regarded merely as objects of curiosity 
issued by th | 8 y 

mae gator has jue ce jane Oy the same they” were remarkably healthy and vigorous 
‘atie books the branches covered with pods, filled with cot- 
characteristic books. /ton of snowy whiteness, and apparently of su- 
Philadelphia: Henry F.| perior quality. The plant has actually, it ap- 


rowth” in domestic and moral economy. ‘ The | 


Hoyle’s Games. 
Anners, 1847. 


| pears, been found growing wild on some of the | 


A conveNtEnT pocket edition of a standard 
authority in all the mysteries of loo and whist, | 
ecarté and tennis. ‘* According to Hoyle,” has | 
becoine a proverb, which renders all advocacy of | 
his superior claims in this regard, unnecessary. 
We find directions in this little manual for no | 
less than forty-six popular games, commencing 
with whist and ending with archery. The} 


islands off the northeast coast ; and some speci- 
mens since grown casually ina garden on the 
Brisbane river have been submitted to the judg- 
ment of a mercantile house in Glasgow, of long 
experience in the cotton trade, and have obtain- 
ed from it the following certificate :— 


“ Glasgow, 15th April, 1847. 
** Dear Sir :—We have examined the small 


edition is printed from the Edisburgh one of | sample of Cotton Wool from Australia, careful- 
1838. It is especially adapted to the United | ly, and give it as our opinion, that if quantity 
States; and contains thirteen games entirely | could be produced, it is a very valuable kind, 
new in this country, and not to be found in any | and would, in the present state of the market, 


other edition. As a text-book for fashionable | 
clubs, and a reference tor parlor amusements, it | 
cannot fail to be widely useful. 


Evenings with the Chroniclers. The Story 
of Juanof Arc. By R. M. Evans. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1547. 

Two excellent juvenile books, neatly printed, 
and attractively illustrated. The adaptation of 
history to the minds of children is a very de- | 
sirable introduction to maturer stucies, and a far | 
more judicious expedieut for interesting them in 
really useful knowledge, than such as are gene-_ 
rally resorted to by the caterers to their dawning 
tastes. Mary Lamb’s Stories from Shakspeare | 
were compiled on a similar plan, and have proved | 
very successful. The former works of Mr. 
Evans, in this department, will favor the pre- 
sent attempts, which are quite worthy of atten- 
tion, from the care bestowed upon them, and the 
pleasing manner in which they are executed. 


The Rose; or, Affection’s Gift. Edited by 
Emily Marshall. With ten Steel Plates. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1817, 


WE omitted to notice this annual while call- 
ing attention to those which have appeared in 
Boston and Philadelphia. The extract from 
Wiffen’s Tasso and the poem by Croly alone, en- 
title it to favorable mention. In addition, many 
of the tales are clever, and the illustrations 
agreeable. 


Cooksland in North- Eastern Australia; the 
Future Cotton Field of Great Britain. By J. 
Dunmore Lang, D.D., A.M. London: Long- | 
man & Co. 1847, 

Phillipsland ; or, the Country hitherto de- 
sighated Port Phillip. By J. Dunmore Lang, 
D.D., A.M. London: Longman & Co. 1847. 

From a Review of these works in the London 
Atlas, we extract some passages which will in- 
terest our American readers, 

The Australian region, hitherto known as 





readily sell at from 11d. to 12d. per lb., say 
eleven pence to one shilling per pound. It is 


;clean in color, fine stapled, but rather weak, 


which by care taken in cultivation, might be 
much improved. 
** We remain, dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 
* James & Jonn WricHrT. 
** William M‘Bryde, Esq.” 
‘** It appears, therefore, that cotton of a most 
valuable description, equal to much of the 


Sea Island from Georgia, in the United States, 


can be grown with perfect facility in the terri- 
tory of Cooksland, in Australia. It is unneces- 
sary to inform the reader, how peculiarly 
interesting and important snch a circumstance 
must necessarily be at the present moment, no 


only from the brilliant prospects which it holds 


forth for the future colony of Cooksland, in en- 
suring remunerative employment to any conceiv- 
able extent for myriads of an industrious free 
emigrant populationto inhabit the beautiful coun- 
try I have been describing, but from its evident 
bearings on the question of an adequate supply 
of raw material for the manufactures of Britain, 
and on the still higher question of the rights and 


interests of humanity. It is well known that 


there has been a feverish feeling generally preva- 
lent for some time past in the cotton trade, from 
an apprehension of an insufficient supply of the 


Taw material for the rapidly extending mauufac- 
tures both of this country and of the continent of 


Europe.” 


This may turn out to be a momentous sugges- 
tion for our American planters. The sugar- 


cane, too, grows luxuriantly, and the growth and 


manufacture of sugar appear to hold out very 
flattering prospects to future enterprise in this 
country. Dr. Lang is of opinion also that the 
separation of the cultivation of the cane from the 
manufacture of the sugar would be both practi- 
cable and desirable :— 


“ There is a very prevalent idea, however, in 


England, that the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
and the manufacture of sugar must always be 
conjoined and carried on by the same persons, 
and that as this can only be effected by means of 
an extensive combination of labor and the invest. 
ment of a large amount of capital in the requisite 
buildings and machinery, it is a branch of busi- 
ness that can only be pursued successfully either 
in connexion with the system of slavery, or when 
| the party engaged in it has a large capital to ex. 
pend in the employment of free labor. But this 
idea has arisen entirely from the long prevalence 
of the vile system of slavery in our West India 
colonies; for it appears to me that there can be 
no better reason assigned why the colonial 
farmer who cultivates the sugar-cane should 
also be able to superintend and conduct the 
delicate chemical processes of a sugar-manufac- 
tory, so as to monopolize in his own person both 
of these very different and distinct branches of 
business, than there can be for requiring the 
British corn-grower to be also a miller and a 
baker, or the British flax-grower to be also a 
| flax dresser and a weaver. Nay, as the operation 
| of transforming the rich juice of the cane into 
sugar is a chemical process requiring the utmost 
tact and long experience to ensure its success, 
|while the operations of grinding and weaving 
are merely mechanical, it seems to me pre-emi- 
|nently absurd to identify the cultivator and the 
manufacturer in the one case, and to keep them 
distinct in the other, No doubt, when a planter 
had three or four hundred negro slaves on his 
estate, it was desirable, in order to keep these 
slaves constantly employed, to transform the 
farm, every season after the crop had been got 
in, into a manufactory ; but the combination of 
the two distinct branches of business is contrary 
to the first principles of political economy and 
to the uniform practice in every department of 
industry in the mother country. 


**Ifthe West India system of combining the 
cultivation of the cane with the manufacturing 
processes implied in the conversion of its juices 
into sugar, were absolutely necessary to the pro- 
duction of that commodity, I should scarcely re- 
commend the cultivation of the cane at Moreton 
Bay, as the prospect of deriving any profit from 
, the investment of so large a capital, and the 
| maintenance of so extensive an establishment as 
| the speculation would imply, would be very pre- 
|earious. But if an establishment were to be 
| formed for the manufacture of sugar in a central 
| situation in the district, to be conducted by per- 
sons thoroughly acquainted with the process, 
/and making it their exclusive business (purchas- 
|ing the canes from the farmers, either at the 
ponee Aces or in the field), [ am confident the 
speculation would prove highly remunerative to 
|all concerned. In that case every small farmer 
_ could have his cane-patch (to use the appropri- 
ate phrase of the West Indies) as well as bis 
| portion of ground under maize, wheat or sweet 
| potatoes, and there would be just as little diffi- 
‘culty in disposing of the cane to advantage as 
| there is at present in disposing of the wheat or 
| the maize ; for if the sugar-manufacturer did not 
| give the colonial farmer a fair price for his canes, 
| an opposition-concern would very soon be got u)) 
, to ensure justice to the cultivator.” 
| For horticulture the climate and soil appear 
| to afford every facility, and the range of produc- 
tions to which they are adapted to be surprising- 
ly extensive, as if Cooksland were “a sort ol 

ebatable ground, or neutral territory between 
the torrid and temperate zones, equally common 
to both.” In the above-mentioned garden of Dr. 
Ballow, at Brisbane, there were growing at one 
time luxuriantly in the open air orange-trees, 
cotton-trees, vines, peaches, pears, mulberries, 
strawberries, pine-apples, and bananas, with 
cabbages, onions, potatoes, peas, and beans, be- 
sides roses, chrysanthemums, larkspurs, &c., al! 
apparently quite at home. The saine variety 
was found in the garden of a Captain Griffin, 
formerly a ship-master, who has settled with his 
family two or three years on the North Pine 
River in this district, and to whom Dr. Lang 
paid a visit. 
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rations of farming and squatting in | nes during the session of 1845, of which I hap- |COBBIN (L.)—Domestic Bible: the Holy Bible, contsining 
ae ld seem to be easily learnt, for| pened to be a member; and one of the members ‘e,Old and New Testaments, according to the Au‘hor- 


tr: lia wou A ali 
the pe often adopted with great facility and | 


by persons whose previous occupations | 

ond habits of life have been as different as pos- 
ible :-— 

’ “ Captain Griffin and his three sons, who hod 

all equally with himself been brought up to the 

sea, seemed to take remarkably well with a bush 

lite One of the young men was off at their 


: | ized Version, wth the Margins! References, aad the 
aving expressed a doubt as to whether such an nsual various Resdings. By the Rev. Ingrim Cobbin, 
atrocity had ever been practised in the colony,| M.A. Iitustrated with numerous descriptive Engravings. 
W. Suttor, Fs], MC. for the county of Rox- | imp. Svo. pp. 696, cloth, 12s. 


. : : COMBE (G )—Remarks on National Education ; being an 
burgh, stated that he had hired a free immigrant | Inquiry into the Right and Duty of Government to edu- 


from England some time before, either as a| cate the People. By George Combe 4th Edition. 
shepherd or hut-keeper, at a station to the west- | _&vo. pp. 38, 4d. 
ward of Bathurst, and as the black natives had |COWPER (W.)—The Works of William Cowper. Edited 


; ; 1 y. T. 8. Grims , A.M. edition, Vol. 
been rather troublesome in the neighborhood ie name es hes cc ee 


sheep-station, about ten miles distant, a second | shortly before, he asked the man when ready to CURATE (THE) of Wiidmere: a Novel. 3 vols. post 


was looking after the cattle and horses, and, 
as soon as there was a blink of sunshine, the | 
third was out with the bullocks, ploughing the 
wheat stubble land for a crop of maize or Indian 
corn; while the captain seemed pretty much as 
of vore on his own quarter-deck, peering about 
everywhere to see that all was right, and keep- 
ing every person, whether son or bired servant, 
to hisduty. Mrs. Griffin, a native of the Orkney | 
Islands, being, it appeared, more easily spared | 





start, whether he was under any apprehensions | _ 8¥0. pp 1216, bds. 31s. 6d. 

froin the natives? ‘Oh no.’ re hed the man DARBY (J )—The Great Truths of the Everlasting Gospel, 
‘ ° j ’ lA : * in Three Dialogues : with some excellent Gospel Sonnets. 

with an air of confidence, and going to his box| By John Darby. 8vo. pp. 36, sewed, 6d. 

which was just about to be placed on a dray to DAVY (G.)—A Volume fora Lending Library. By Geo. 

proceed to the station, and producing a brown- | , Davy. 2d edit. 12ino. pp. 384. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


: : | DICTIONARY (THE) of Flowers: designed to suppl 
paper parcel, he added with a sort of triumph, | cach Informotion as will enable any person to ios 


‘I have got something here that will keep them | Selection of the most Ornamental Pianis, suited to every 
quiet.’ Mr Suttor thought the paper might | description of Garden, and to cultivate them with ease: 


. . >. | With an Index of Common Names. By the Editor of the 
contain powder and shot, but he found to his | Florist’s Journal. Svo. pp. 104, sewed, 2s. 6d, 
horror, on further inquiry, that it contained ar- | pp pORQUET.—First French Reading Book : or, Petites 


from the station at the busiest time of the vear, | senic! I need scarcely add, that Mr. S. took the | 
than either her husband or any of her sons, and | paper from the man, and told him he could al- 


Histoires. Par Louis Philippe R. F. De Porquet. New 
edition, 18mo. pp. 206, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


y y . ° - -_|——— Nouvelles Conversations Parisiennes: being Speci- 
having considerable tact and ability, moreover, low no such practices at any station of his. This | mens of the Chit-Chat, or Causeries des Salons de Paris. 


in the management of affiirs, was unfortunately | man had been little more than six months in the| By Louis Philippe R. F. De Porquet. 7th edition, 12mo. 
absent in Sydney at the time, a distance of siz | country at the time, but he had been long| pp. 212, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


i . Phe“ : | cndteadl ; 7: ou, Choi 
hundred miles, transacting business for the esta- | enough in it to have learned how the black na- | mci By Lasio Punters R: Fr. So Paton’ ton. 


blishment, and procuring supplies; but I could 


tives were treated, when they were at all trou- 


Edition, 12mo. pp. 168. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


not help observing with interest sundry evi- | blesome, at certain other stations in the colony.” 
dences of her good management as a housewife| We would gladly believe (says the Atlas) 
during the six months she had been on the sta- | that Dr. Lang has been over hasty in the admis- 
tion, especially in the refreshing appearance | sion of this atrocious charge ; but we are com- 
which the poultry-yard presented to a pair of | pelled to own that he appears to have made it 
hungry travellers, and in the prospect it afforded | on but too good grounds, 


of excellent cheer. There were whole colonies | Let the English never again rail at us for 


of turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls (of the large Ma- | our treatment of our Aborigines, nor for hold- 
lay breed), rabbits and, pigs—all foraging for | ing that black race in slavery, which they so 
themselves, and all apparently happy under the | p:Goously destro 

protection of man from the inroads of the native | y Sides y: 
dogs and cats of the neighboring glen of the. . iat 
North Pine River. These are rare appendages Publishers’ Circular. 
to a squatting station, especially if the proprie- oui 

tor is a bachelor ; but they are easily procurable | 41ST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM 
anywhere, and minister greatly to the comfort THE 10TH To THE 2STH OF AUGUST. 


and subsistence of a respectable family: and in. AKEETHE.—A Few Remarks on the Expectant 
the haods of industrious people, in a favorable} Treatment of Diseases. By Axcorns, 8v0. pp. sewed. 
situation, they are sure to prove a considerable | Is. 

source of wealth. I was amused at seeing a ALEXANDER (WwW. C.)\—Great Circle Sailing ; with its 


turkey-cock marching up from the ploughed cement, Seana. By W.C. Alexander. 8vo. PP | 
land, where he had been foraging for insects | ALLBUTT (T.)—Sunday Scholar's Christian Year; a 
and worms, with a family of sixteen young tur- Scheme of Casietine Sotanetion, sronged by eer sng 
> i ; H ; w the Annua ourse of ine rvices of the urch. | 
oad —_— him, and on referring to Captain) Pine Rev. T. Allbutt. 32mo pp. 162, cloth, 10d. | 
rin tor an explanation of the p enomenon, | ARCHBOLD (J. F.)—The Law relative to Examina- | 
he observed, smiling, ‘ We allow of no idlers| tions and Grounds of Appex! in Cases of Orders of Re- 
here. Mrs G. set the hen turkey ona fresh set! moval; with Forms in all Cases which occur in Prac- 
of eggs before she went to Sidney, and the cock | Poy hy og Frederick Archbold, Eeq. 12mo. pp. 
is keeping her watch on deck for her, 2s she is BANCROFT (G.)—History of the United States, from the | 








| 
| 





doing duty below.’ Turkeys, it seems, cannot | Discovery of the American Continent. By George Ban- 


be reared at Brisbane Town; the schistus rock |. croft. 13th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1436, cloth, 30s. 
in that neighborhood, which they probably swal- BARNES (A.,—Notes Explanatory and Practical, on the 


" . , ‘ First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. By the Rev. 
low for the trituration of their food, being per-| Albert "Somes. Edited by the Rev. noun Cobbin. 


haps unfavorable for their constitution, or not _ 12mo. pp. 44, cloth, 2s. 6d 


adapted for that pur in the animal economy | BARNES (W )—Oathnes of Geography and Ethnography 
of the bird. Llipdbtedhete mice Ox more | prot ay i caarnesae llinanguar eager ieee 
particularly, because it appears to me they have | BERQUIN (M.)—Pieces Choisies I’ Ami des Enfants de 
been hitherto unaccountably neglected by a/| M. Berquin. A Vusage des Pensions. New edition, 


H . y 12mo. 336, roan, 45. 6d. 
large proportion of the settlers in New South | BETTS tp —The Family Atlas of General and Physical 


Wales, and especially by those of the humbler| & . 

’ eography ; comprising M f all parts of the know 

classes ; to many of whom the rearing of pigs World. Constructed i pk ead pole 
and poultry might have proved not only a means 
of subsistence but a source of wealth.” 


The frightful accusation against some of the 


sources. By John Betts, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. Engraved upon steel, in the first style 
of the Art; with Index. Folio, 64 maps and 60 pages 
of letter-press, half bound, £3. 3s. 


from the most recent and authentic | 


EDWARDS (W. H.)—A Vovage up the River Amazon; 
including a Residence #t Para. By William H. Edwards. 
Square, pp. 355, cloth, 63. * 

(Home and Colonial Library, Vol. 24.) 

EDWARDS (REV. J.)—A Practica! Introduction to Eng- 
lish Composition. Edited, and adapted to the Edneation 
of both Sexes, by the Rev. J. Edwards, M.A. 5th edit. 
12mo. pp. 102. cloth, 2s. 

ELECTIONS —An Answer to Lord George Bentinck’s 
Address to the Electors of the Borough of King’s Lynn, 
on the eve of the General Election of 1847: with an 
Appendix, containing a few Remarks on the Returns 

just published in pursuance of the Motion of the Noble 
Lord on the 20th of July. By Plain Facts. 8vo. pp. 48, 
sewed, Is. 

—— Lord Palmerston’s Speech to the Electors of Tiverton 
at the recent Election- an authentic report. 8v». pp. 38, 
sewed, Is. ; 

ENGINEER'S and Contractor's Pocket-book for the years 
1847 and 1848. Remodelled and improved on Temple- 
ton’s Engineer's Pocket book. 2d edition, with emenda- 
tions, 12mo. pp. 408, ronn tuck, 6s. 

EVANS (W. J.)—The Sugar Planter’s Manual; being a 
Treatise on the Art of obtsining Sugar from the Sugar 
cane. By W. J. Evans, M.D. 8vo. pp. 265, cloth, 9s, 

EUCLID'S Elements of Geometry, translated from the 
Latin by the Right Rev. T. Elrington, D.D.: towhich is 
added, a Compendium of Algebra; also a Compendium 
of Trigonometry. New edit. fep. 8vo. pp. 248, cloth, 5s. 

FAMILY PRAYERS ; consisting of a Selection of the 
Collects and Prayers of the Church of Engiond. By a 
Graduate of the University of Cambridge. 12m. pp. 54, 
sewed, 6d; superior edition, 1s. 

FIELDING (T‘—Select Proverbs of all Nations: illus 
trated with Notes and Comments. To which is added, 
a Summary of Ancient Pastimes, Holidays, and Cus- 
toms. By Thomas Fielding. New edition, 18mo. pp. 
234 cloth, 2s 6d. 

— (T. H.j—The Knowledge and Restoration of Ojd 
Pxintings; the Modes of Judging between Copies and 
Originals; and a brief Life of the principal Masters in 
the different Schools of Painting. By T. H. Fielding. 

12mo. pp. 234, cloth, 43. 

FLOCK (THE) and their Shepherds: an Attempt to de- 
scribe the Members, Pastors, Ordinances, nnd Mission of 
the Church of God. Dedicated to all who love Zion 
and love Peace. 18mo. pp. 36, sewed, 4d. 

FORTUNE (R.)\—Three Years’ Wanderings in the 
Northern Provinces of China: including a Visit to the 
Tea, Silk, and Cotton Countries: with an Account of 
the Ag:iculiure and Horticuiture of the Chinese New 
Plants, &c. By Robert Fortune. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 
444, with illustrations, cloth, 15s. 

FRY (C.)—The Listener. By Caroline Fry. 10th edit. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 684, cloth, 19s. 

GATTY (A .)—Sermons. By Alfred Gatty,M.A. 2d edit. 
i2mo. pp. 466, cloth, 83. 


squatters on frontier stations, of having ridded | BEUCHET.—The Participles taught in one single Lesson. | 


themselves of the intrusion of the natives by 
poison, 1s probably (says the Atlas) not unknown 
to our readers, or Lang says :— 

“I have no doubt whatever that it has been 
done again and again. Nay, it is consistent 
with my own knowledge that it has been openly 
justified and defended in the colony by people 
who have had no less than ‘ ten years’ experi- 
ence in the bush in New South Wales,’ and 
whose education, whose profession, and whose 
poner in society ought to have taught them bet- 

“The subject of the poisoning of the black 
natives happened to be inuhtionedl at i 
“8 committee of the islative Council of 

ew South Wales, on the state of the Aborigi- 


Dedicated to the numerous Professors and Teachers of | ee yf of a or Plain Chant Music, Fep. 
j UL , vo pp. 48, sewed. 6d. 
the French Language in Great Britain and Ireland. By | GRAPE VINES A few Observations on the M 


anton = ~ mg 104, cloth ment and consequent Barrenness of numerous out-of. 
BERTD THOUGHTS on the Gospel. Simo. pp. 184, cloth. | oo Grape Vines le and about Iaedon, and on the likely 
BUSH (MRS. F.)—Memoirs of the Queens of France. By | — +? ee —_ to a as of Fruitfulness. By 
Mrs. Forbes Bush. Dedicated by express permission to | -N. Post 8vo. pp. 36, sewed, Is. 
the Queen of the French, and containing e Portrait and |GRATTAN (T. C.)—Highways and Byways; or, Tales 
Memoir of Her Majesty. 2d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. | San Roadside. By T. C. Grattan, Esq. 12mo, pp. 
1 


. 756, cloth, reduced to 163. 
cARTER (E. J.)\—Remarks on Christian Gravestones : | (Parlor Library, Vol. 7.) 
with Working rer By the Rev. Eccles J.Carter, HADASSAH; or, the Adopted Child. 32mo. pp. 128, 
MA. 8vo. pp. 40, with 20 designs, cloth, 3s. 6d. | sewed, gilt am. 8d. 
CHAMBERS (R.)—Select Writings of Robert Chambers. HAIRS (C,.)—The Crochet Collar Book. By Chas. Hairs. 
Vol. 7—Popular Rhymes of Scotland. 3d edit. with ad- | Od conten, pumnan, Be. Se naed 00 
ditions, LaF cloth, 4s. ? HARVEY (W.)—A Synopsis of the Diseases of the Hu- 
CHARNOCK (S.)—On Christ's Death, Exaltation, and| man Ear. By Wm. Harvey, M.R.CS., Surgeon to the 
Intercession ; Dispensary for Diseases Ear. Sheet, 2s. 





n ; and a Discourse on Mourning for other, Royal of the ¥ 

Men’s Sins. a Stephen Charnock, D.D. 18mo. pp.| 6d.; on canvas, boand in 4s. 

350, cloth, Is. HISTORICAL TALES from the German of Schmid. 
(Doctrinal Puritans, Vol. 11.) 18mo. pp. 312, cloth, 3s. 
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HOLMES (T. H.}\—The Balm of Gilead ; or, the Recove- 
ry of Man's Fall by Redemption. By T. H. Holmes 
32m. py. 64, cloth, Is. 

HUMPHR YS (H. N.)—The Coins of England ; « Sketch 
ot the Progress of the English Coinage, from the eurli- 
est period to the present time. By Henry Noel Hum- 

hreys. Illustrated by an extensive Series of Facsimi- 
es of the most interesting Coins of each ruccessive 
Period. Printed in Gold, Silver, and Copper. 2d edi- 
tion, post 8vo. pp. 160, bound, 1&s. 

HUXTABLE (A.)—A Lecture on the Science and Appli- 
cation of Manures. By the Rev. A. Huxtable, A.M. 3d 
edition, with an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed, Is. 

IRWIN'S (Rev. C.K ) Letters to the Rev. C. R. Ebring- 
ton, D.D in reply to his Suggestions on National Educa- 
tien in he 8vo. stitched, Is. 

JAMES (J. A.) —An Enurnest Ministry the Want of the 
Times. By John Angell James. 2d edit. 12mo. pp. 364, 
cloth, 4s. 

JARDINE’S Naturalist’s Library. People’s edition, vol. 
27, 12mo. pp. 284, cloth, 4s. 6d, 

JAY (W.)—The Works of Wm. Jay. Collected and re 
vised by Himself. Vol. 6, the Christian Contemplated, 
in a Course of Lectures. New edition, post 8vo. pp. 
428, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LANG (J. D.)—Phillipsiand, or the Country hitherto de- 
signated Port Phillip; its Present Condition and Pros- 

ects as a highly eligible field for Emigration. By John 
Boonen Lang, D.D., A.M. 12mo. pp. 459, with two 
mups and plates, cloth, 7s. 6d 
Cooksiand, in Northeastern Australia, the future 
Cotton-field of Groat Brituin; its Characteristics and 
Capabilities for European Colonization: with a Disqui- 
sition on the Origin, Manners, and Customs of the Abo- 
rigines. By John Dunmore Lang, D.b., A.M. 12ino. 
p. 498, with maps and engravings, cloth, 7s, Gd. 

LECHELLE (A.)\—Cours d’ Exercises Anglais; avee des 
Notes grammaticales et ane Table des Verbes irreguliers. 
Par A. Lachelle. Cinquiéme edition, 8vo. pp. 126, cloth, 


5s. 

LEICHARDT (L.)—Journal of an Overland Expedition 
in Australia, from Mereton Bay to Port Essington, a 
Distance of upwards of Three Thousand Miles, during 
the years 1844-1845. By Dr. Ludwig Leichardt. 8vo 

p. 564, with plates, cloth, 16s. 

LENNY (C.)—Questions for Examination on Tytler's 
Elements of General History and Dr. Nares’ Continua- 
tion. By Rev. C. Lenny, B.D. 2d edit. 8vo. pp. 88, bds. 


3s. 6d. 

LINDIANA;; an Interesting Narrative of the Life of 
Jenny Lind. 12mo. pp. 52, with a portrait by Linton, 
cloth, gilt edges, Is. 

LIVING LATIN; an Essay in Verse and Prese on the 
Pronunciation of Latin, in which the genuine Powers of 
the Roman Letters are proved from Ancient Authorities, 
and the Metrical Accentustion of Verse explained and 
enforced. Fep. pp. 80, cloth, Is. 

MACFARLAN (D.)—Bible Temperance and Present 
Duty: adapted pirticularly to Office Bearers and Mem- 
bers of the Free Church. By Rev. D. Maefarilan, 
D.D. Fep. 8vo. pp. 72, sewed, 1s. 

MAHOMMED (THE LIFE OF). 18mo. pp. 192, sewed, 
6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 10d. 

MANN (T.)—Letters toChiidren ; a Narrative of the Life 
and Death of Eliza Scott Ross, who died at Huntiey, 
Aberdeenshire, aged Eight Years and Two Months. By 
Thomas Mann. 18mo. pp. 108, cloth, Is. 

MANUAL (THE) of Book-keeping ; or, Practical Instruc- 
tions to the Manuficturer, Wholesale Dealer, and Ketail 
Tradesman. By an Experienced Clerk. Sth edition, 
12mo. pp. 178, cloth, 43. 

MILMAN (E. A.)-—-The Wayside Cross; or, the Raid of 
Gomez; a Tale of the Carlist War. By Captain E. A. 
Milman, 33d Regt. Square, pp. 140, sewed, 2s. Gd. 


(Home and Colonial Library, No. 49.) 


MORTIMER (Rev.G.)—-The Life and Letters of the Rev. 
George Mortimer, M.A. Compiled and prepared by the 
Rev. John Armstrong, B.A. 1!2imv. pp. 316, cloth, 5: 

MOSELY (W. W.)—The Quantity and Music of the 
Greek Chorus Discovered. By the Rev. W. Willis 
Mosely, A.M., LL.D. 8vo. pp. 40, cloth, 5s. 

MURDOCK (J. B.)—Observations on Game and the Game 
Laws. By J. Burn Murdock, Esq. 8&vo. pp. 48, sewed, 


Is. 6d. 

MURRAY (T. B.)\—An Alphabet of Emblems. By the 
Rev. Thomas Boyle Murray. M.A. 2d edition, 12mo. 
pp. 72. cloth, 2+. 6d. 

NATURAL REGENERATOR (THE) of the Digestive 
Organs without Clysters, Baths, Pills, Pargitives, or 
Medicines of any kind, by a Simple, Natural, Agreeuble, 
and Infallible Means, imported from France. 8vo. pp. 
20, sewed, Is. 6d. 

NEWMAN (W. A.)—The Martyrs ; the Dreams; and 
other Poems. By the Rev. W. A. Newman, M.A. &vo. 
pp. 340, cloth, 7s. 6d.; silk, 10s. 6d 

NIGHTS of the Round Table; or, Stories of Aunt Jane 
and her Friends. 2d Series, new edition. 18mo. pp. 
25), cloth, 2s. 

NOTICES of the Vice-Royalty of the late Earl of 
Besborough. 8vo. pp. 122, cloth, 5s, 

PARLEY (P.)—Tales about Animals. By Peter Parley. 
10th edit. greatly enlarged, with upwards of 500 engrav- 
ings on wood, square, pp. 656, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PERCY (3. W.)--Romanism as it exists at Rome; exhi- 
b'ted in various [nscriptions and other Documents in the 
Churches and other Ecclesiastical Places in that City. 
Collected by the Hon. J. W. Percy, and edited by J. O. 
French. 12mo, pp. 308, cloth, 5s. 

PHILIP (R.)—-The Comforter ; or, the Love of the Spirit 
traced in his Work and Witness. ty Robert Philip. 
2d edition, I8mo. pp. 230, cloth, reduced to 2s. 

PHONOTYPY.— Gospel according to St. Matthew 
in Phonotypy and Heterotypy ; intended to introduce 





Persons who have learned by means of Phonotypy to an 
Acquuintance with Heterotypy. Interlinear edition, 8vo. 
pp. 84, sewed, Is. 

PITMAN (J.)—Exercises in Phonography: designed to 
conduct the Pupil to a Practical acquaintance with the 
Art. By isaac Pitman. (Formerly called the Phono- 
graphic Class Book). 12mo. pp. 32, sewed, 6d. 

PLAYERS (THE): or, the Stage of Life. By Thomas 
James Serle, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 948, bds. 31s. 6d. 

PONTET (D).—Corrige de Thémes Francais: Ouvrage 
en rapport avec la Grammaire. Par Désiré Pontet, 
12mo. pp. 104, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PONTET’S CONVERSATIONAL GRAMMAR.—A 
New French Grammar according to the Standard of 
the French Academy ; for the use of English Learners: 
being a General renee the most highly esteemed 
French Grammars. By Désiré Pontet. 12mo. pp. 620, 
bound 

PRACTICE (The) of the House of Commons on the 
Trial of Controverted Elections; being an Analysis of 
the Election Act, 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 103, with short 
Directions for preparing Election Petitions and conduct- 
ing the subsequent Proceedings ; and an Appendix, con- 
taining the relative Acts of Parliament, various neces- 
sary Forms, and a Scale of Allowances to Witnesses. 
T2mo. pp. 96, cloth, 3. 6d 

PROPHET (THE) OF GALILEE. Post 8vo. pp. 234, 
cloth 6s. 

PRUS (MADAME).—Slistoire des Reiwes de France depuis 
Clotilde, femme de Clovis, jusqu’é nos jours. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp 674. with portraits. cloth, 12s. 

PSALTER (THE): or, the Psalms of David, pointed as 
they are to be sung in Churches; adapted to the Ancient 
Church Tunes. 18mo. pp. 212, cloth, 2s. 

RAIL (THE); its Origin and Progress: with numerous 
llusirative Anecdotes. By Peter Progress the Younger. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 69, with numerous engravings, sewed, Is. 

REEVES (5.)--A Voice from the North, Uarly Musings, 
&c. By Stafford Reeves. Post 8vo. pp. 120, cloth, 5s. 

ROBERTSON (C. N.)—Arithmetic Freed from its only 
Imperfection by the Correction of the Erroneous Theo- 
ries of Equation of Payments by Barrow, Cocker, Hatton, 
Keith, Kersey, Malcolin, and Sir Samuel Moreland. By 
©. N. Roberston. 8vo. pp. 16, sewed, Is. 

RUSSIA under the Autocrat Nicholas the First. By John 
Golovine, a Russian Subject. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 698, 
cloth, reduced to 16s. 

SCENES and Thoughts in Europe. By an American. 
Square, pp. 166, cloth, 33. 6d. 

(Wiley & Putnam's Library.) 

SEARLE (C.)—Cholera, Dysentery, and Fever pathologi- 
cally and practically considered ; or, the Nature, Causes, 
Connexion, and Treatment of these Diseases in ali 
their Forms. By Charies Searle, M.D.M.R.C.S.E. Post 
8vo. pp. 128, cloth, 5s. 

SERMONS :— 

BLACKBURN (J.)—The Good Man and the Just De- 
scribed and Commemorated; a Funeral Discourse 
ocexsioned by the Death of Joseph Blower, Esq late 
of Pentonville. Delivered at Claremont Chapel, Pen- 
tonville. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed, Is. 

BLAIKISTON (R.)—Preached in the Parish Church of 
Storrington, July 13th, at the Visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed, Is 

HASTINGS (H. J.)—Preached at St. Michael, Stour- 
port, July 11, 1847, on the Death of Mrs. Pope. 8vo. 
pp. 24, sewed, Is. 

WHATELEY (ARCHBP.)—Charge to the Clergy of the 
Dioceses of Dublin and Kildare, delivered at the Visi- 
tations of those Dioceses respectively in July, 1847. 
Svo. pp 64, sewed, 2s. 

SHELLEY.—The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By 
Thos. Medwin, 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 764, cloth, 21s. 

SINCLAIR (C.)—The Lives of the Cwsars; or, the Ju- 
venile Piutarch. By Catherine Sinclair. 18mo. pp. 120, 
cloth, Is. 6d, 

SONG (THE) OF SONGS, spiritually contemplated as a 
Sacred Dislogue between Christ and his Church, and 
briefly rendered into Verse; to which is added, The 
Stronghold of Bigotry, a Poetic Vision. Post 8vo. pp. 
64, cloth. 2s. 6d 

SPEED (W.)—Tables for ascertaining the Weight of Cat- 
tle, Calves, Sheep, and Hogs by Measure. By William 
Speed. 12mo. pp. 24, cloth, Is. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL (THE) REIGN: an Essay on the Coming 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ ; with an especial reference to 
the Premillennial Argument of the Rev. E. B. Elfiet, in 
his Hore Apocalyptice. By Clemens. 12mo_ pp. 164, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

STARR (1. W.)—Remiins of the late Rev. Henry Wel- 
lington Starr, B.A. who perished on Snowden, Septem- 
ber 15, 1846; with a Memoir of his Life. By his Sister. 
pp. 326, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

STEEL (W. E.)--A Hand-Book of Field Botany ; com- 
prising the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to 
the British Isles, arranged according to the Natural 
System; the Orders, Genera, and Species carefully ana- 
lysed. so as to facilitete their discrimination: with a 
Synopticrt Table of the Genera according to the Lin- 
nwan Classification, and a Glossary of those Terms most 
commonly in use. By William E. Steele, A.B. M.B. 
Post 8vo. pp. 230, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

STEWAKD (G )—Baptisin and the Offices of the Church 
Explained; with Observations, Devotional and Practical : 
a Sequel to a Treatise on the Eucharist. By the Rev. 
George Steward. 12mo pp. 182, cloth, 3s. 

STILLING (H.)—Life of Heinrich Stilling. Abridged by 
John Wright, from the Original Transiation by Samuel 
Jackson. New edit. 24mo. pp. 432, cloth, 2s. 

SUMMER EXCURSIONS in the County of Kent, along 
the Banks of the Rivers Thames and way, 12mo. 
pp. 322, illustrated with 140 engravings on wood from 
Original Sketches, boards, 5s. 











TAYLOR (G.)—A Practical Treatise on the Act for the 
Registration, Regulation, and Incorporation of delet. 
Stock Companies, 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, as amended by 
10 and 11 Viet. eap. 78; with Directions for the Prov. 
sional and Complete Registration of Companies: in 
tended a~ a Guide to Persons concerned in the Fora. 
tion and Management of Companies towards compliance 

with the Provisions of the Registration Act. To which 
is added, a Precedent of a Deed of Settlement prepared 
and settled in conformity with the Provisions of the Act 
By George Taylor. 8vo. pp. 458, bourds, 14s. ‘Sa 

THIERS (MONS.)—The History of the Consulate any 
Empire of Napoieon. By Mons. Thiers. Part 9. royal 
8vo. pp. 96, sewed, 2s. 6d. ° 

(Whittaker’s Popular Library.) 

THOUGHTS on Sacred Subjects in Prose and p 
12imo. (Howden), pp. 134, cloth, 2«. 6d. 

TRENCH (R. ©.)—Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord 
By R.Chenevix Trench, M. A. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 463 
cloth, 12s. 

TRIAL (THE) OF SKILL; or, Which is the Besis 
12mo. pp. 214, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 

(My own arse Vol. 1.) 

TRUEFITT (G.)—Architectural Sketches on the Conti- 
nent. Drawn and etched by George Truefitt, Architect 
4to. with 60 plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.—The History and Pedigree of the Portrait 
of Prnee Charles (Charles I.) —— by Velasquez in 
1623, now exhibiting at 21 Old Bond Street. &yo. py 
228. 5s. ; 

VIRGIL.—The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil: with 
English Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; and a Metric.) 
Index. By Chas. Anthon, LL.D. New edition, cor 
rected, 12mo. pp. 436. bound, 6s. 

VOICE (A) FROM THE MILLIONS! Reasons for Ap 
pealing to the Middle Classes on behalf of their Unen- 
franchised Brethren. By a Norwich Operative. 12:0 
pp. 20, sewed 2d. 

WEBS'S Improved Game-Book; or, the Sportsman's 
Daily Register of Game Killed and How Disposed ot 
Oblong 8&vo. 2s. 6d. 

WHATELEY (R.)—Address to the National Schoo! 
Teachers, Members of the Established Church, who 
were examined in June, 1847, at the Training Establish 
ment in Marlborough Street, Dublin. By Richard 
Whateley, D.D. 8vo. pp 16. 

WHITE (E. H.)—Athelstan : a Tiagedy : Life and Death 
An Allegory; and other Poems. By Edmund H. White. 
2d edit. 12mo. pp. 144, cloth, 3s. 

WILSON (J.)—Capital, Currency, and Banking ; being a 
Collection of a Series of Articles published in the Econo- 
mistin 1845 on the Principles of the Bank Act of 1844 
and of 1847, on the recent Monetarial and Comimercia! 
Crisis, concluding with a Plan for a Secure and Econo- 
micai Currency. By James Wilson, Esq., M.P. evo 
pp. 312, cloth, 10s. 

YOUNG AUTHORESS (THE). By Rose Ellen Hen 
dricks, 3 vols, post 8vo. pp. 866, hoards, 21s. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM SEPT. 25 TO ocr. 2. 


A BUDGET OF LETTERS; or, Things which | saw 
Abroad, Handsome 12mo. volume, (‘Ticknor & Co.) $! 

AMERICAN IN PARIS. By John Sanderson. New 
edition. 2 vols. 12mo (Carey & Hart), $1 50. 

ARCHITECT (THE)—Evdited by Rantett. No. 10, bean 
tifally printed (Graham), 50 cts. 

the same. Vol.2,in cloth. $3. 

BLACKWOOD’S Edinburgh Magazine for September 
The American Reprint (Scott & Co.) 25 cts. 

BUNYAN’S Pilgrim's Progress. A new and handsone 
edition. In one large volume, 8vo. with numerous 
woodcuts (Martien), = $i. 

BURTON'S Anatoiny of Meinncholy. A new and fine 
edition. In one handsome volume. 8vo. (Wiley & 
Putnam), $2 50. 

DE BOW’S Commercial Review for the South and Wes', 
for September (Longs), 50 cents. re 

FRUGAL HOUSEKEEPER’S KITCHEN COMP ANION 
}2mo. neatly printed (Kernot, 633 Broxdwey), 25 cts. 

HART'S Essay on the Life and Wriings of Edwund 
Spenser; with a Special Exposition of the Fairy Queen. 
1 handsome vol. 8vo. (Wiley & Putnam), $3. 

KINGSLEY (PROF.)—The Young Ladies’ Harp. 1 vo! 
(Barnes & Co.) ~ 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 177 ‘Longs), 124 cents. 

MACKENZIE’S Miccellaneons Works. No. 1. To be 
completed in 3. (Harpers), 25 cents. 

MORFIT’S Chemistry applied to the Manafaeture of Sop 
and Candles. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. with 170 wood en 
gravings, handsomely printed (Carey & Hart), $5. 

NORMAN'S BRIDGE; or, the Modern Midas. By the 
author of “Emilia Wyndham,” &c., &c. (Harpers). 
25 cents. . 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. 30 
(Harpers), 25 cents. 

RORY O'MORE, a National Romance. By 8. Lover. 
Cheap edition, (Lea & Blanchard), 25 cents. 

SKETCHES OF LIFE AND LANDSCAPE, in ten Poems. 
By the Rev. Ralph Hoyt. 1 vol. beautifully printed, in 
fancy cover (Kernot, Broadway), 624 cents. a 

SWEET’S PRACTICALSELOCUTION. Fourth edition. 
1 vol. 12mo., pp. 312, (E. H. Pease). $1. 

THE PLAYMATE. A pleasant companion for spre 
hours. No. 1, with many engravings, (Zieber & Co.), 
124 cents. 

—— or, $1 per annum, if paid in advance. 4 

VALCREUSE; or, the Lily of the Valley. Translate 
from the French of Jules Sandeau. 1 vol. 8vo., pp- 171 


oetry 


tory 


(Williams Ae age 
YANKEE BOO LE. No. 52 (Grahain), 64 cents. 
—~ the same, vol. 2, $1 25. 





No. 35.] 


No. 1 Cornhill, Boston, 
Has in Press and will Publish soon: 


1. 
THE SNOW STORM, 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By MRS, GORE, 
strated by George Cruikshank. Morocco gilt, $1 25; 
cloth gilt. 87 caats cloth plain 62 cents. 
« Wecan recommend ‘The Snow Storm,’ as a very ap- 
jate and seasonable friendsbip's offering ai this festive 
season of the year. It is written with the fair authoress’s 
ysual artistical skill, and is illustrated by our old friend 
George Cruikshank, in his most graphic manner.”— 
Plymouth Herald. - 
Mas. Gore's NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
THE INUNDATION: 
or, PEACE AND PARDON. 
A Christmas Story for 1848. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Uniform with Mrs. 
Gore’s “ Snow Storm.”’ 
1. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY, 
A WinTeER’s TALE. 
By MRS. GORE. 


Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Uniform with Mrs. 
Gore’s “Snow Storm.” Cloth elegant. 


Iv. 
CATHARINE ADORNA. 
A new edition, by Upham. 1 vol. 16mo. 624 cents. 
¥. 
THE PATH OF LIFE, 
a Guive For Youne Discipves. 
By REV. DANIEL WISE. 
Beautifully Illustrated with Steel Engravings, from de- 
signs by the author. This work is prepared in the author’s 
happiest style, and will be one of the most valuable and 


popular works of the season. 1 vol. 16mo. In various 
styles of binding. 


vi. 
THE POETRY OF LIFE. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 
By WILLIAM B. TAPPAN, Esq. 
Embellished with a portrait of the Author, engraved by 


Andrews, 
vil. 


A NEW WORK ON CATHOLICISM. 
By EDWARD BEECHER, D.D, 


Just Published, 


MEMORIALS OF METHODISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 
From its Commencement down to the Year 1800. Em- 
ne Sketches of all the prominent I[tinerants en- 
gaged in the Establishment of Methodism in this part of 
the Country; and also Historical Sketches of the 
Churches they Formed. Edited by Rev. Abel Stevens, 
A.M. Illustrated by finely executed Steel Plates by 
Andrews, 

RICHES OF GRACE; or, Experiences in the Blessing 
| meee Edited by Rev. D. S. King. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A RELIC OF THE REVULUTION. Being the Journal 
of Charles Herbert, who was taken Prisoner during the 
Revolution, and confined in the Mill Prison, Plymouth, 
England. 18mo. 624 cents. 

MRS. HOFLAND’S JUVENILES. Illustrated with 
Steel Plates, designed by Pease and engraved by An- 
drews. Bound in uniform binding by Bradley. 


DECISION, 16mo. . . 50 
MODERATION. “ . 50 
ENERGY. mary ” 50 
INTEGRITY. « - : Bo 
HUMILITY. « ; . 50 
REFLECTION. « ; f : 50 
FORTITUDE, « : Z . 50 
PATIENCE. « | ; ; . 50 


New Editions recently Published. 
Tas INTERIOR OR HIDDEN LIFE. By Professor 
pham, of Bowdoin College. Seventh edition. $1. 


THE LIFE OF F ¥ J 
bak ieee te By Thomas C. Upham, D.D. 


= YOUNG WOMAN’S GUIDE to EXCELLENCE. 
By William A. Alcott. Counterpart of the “ Young 
+ Guide.” =‘ Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. 

. welfth stereotype edition. 18mo. cloth. 67 cents. 
YOUNG HUSBAND: or, Duties of Man in the 
arria Relation. B illiam A. Alcott, author of 
oung Man’s Guide.” Ninth edition. Steel 

on and vignette. 16mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
EE YOUNG WIFE; or, Duties of Woman in the Mar- 
Relation. By William A. Alcott. Fourteen 


th 
edition. 





} 
} 
| 
| 


| any School Books that are used in any part of the coun- 














type edition, embellished with a vignette. 16mo. cloth. 
75 cents, 

THE YOUNG MOTHER; or, Management of Children 
in regard to Health. By William A. Alcou. Eleventh 
stereotype edition, embellished with a vignette. 16mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, the Human Body. By 
William A. Alcott. For Families and Schools. Nu- 
merous cuss, Thirteenth stereotype edition. 18mo. 
cloth. 50 cents. 

LIFE ON THE OCEAN; or, Twenty Years at Sea; 
being the Personal Experience of the Author. By Capt. 
George Little. 1 vol. 12mo.  Iilustrated by Billings. 
$1 Ov. 

THE AMERICAN CRUISER, A Tale of the Last 
War. By Captain George Little, author of “ Life on 
the Ocean.” 1 vol. 12mo Illustrated by Billings. 
$i 009. 818 4p3t 


NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA. 


LOUIS D. POMEROY, 
BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, AND 
BOOKBINDER, 
Ogdensburgh, St. Law. Co., N. Y., 


Has in connexion with his local business, a general 
BOOK AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, and offers his 
services to the trade. 

Oe Consignments solicited. 

Rererences:—M. H. Newman & Co., Burgess, Stringer 
& Co., N. Y. 8 25 2t* 4p 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


SPALDING & SHEPARD, 


Respectfully invite Country Merchants and dealers to 
= them a call before they make their purchases of 
OOKS AND STATIONERY. 


They may rest assured that they can be supplied with 





try, and at prices probably much lower than was ever 
dreamed or even thought of. Please call at 


SHEPARD’S OLD STAND, 
and there you will find him at home, and ready to wait 
upon all that come. 


As you are coming up Broadway, iook for John street, 
and you will find the store directly opposite. That is 


si8tf SPALDING & SHEPARD'S, 1694 Broadway. 
MRS. WILLARD’S 
HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


1. UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE. &vo. 
with Maps and Engravings. 

2. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 8vo. with 
Maps and Engravings. 

3. SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
18mo. with Maps and Engravings. 


These works are extensively used in many of the best 























Schools in the United States, and the School History, in 
the language of a distinguished uuthor, * has received the 
highest commendations, both for its accuracy and literary | 
merits.” 

Every notice of them has been highly favorable, except 
one, which was made for the purpuse of introducing a | 


rival work. 
Neither the Author nor Publishers have attempted the | 
introduction of these works, by disparaging the works of | 


others. 

Let the pretended errors in School Histories be carefully 
examined, before any work is introduced, that is recom. 
mended by setting forth the faults of its competitors. 
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J.C. DERBY & C0O., 
AUBURN, N. Y., 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 


WARIN MEXICO. 


From the Commencement of Hostilities with the United 
States, to the Late-t Period. Embracing Detailed 
Accounts of the Brilliant Achievements of 
Generals Scott, Taylor, Worth, Wool, 

Twiggs; Colonels Doniphan, 

Fremont, and Others. 

Illustrated by numerous Engravings—about 500 pp. octavo. 
BY H. MONTGOMERY, ESQ., 


Author of “ The Life of Zachary Taylor.” o23t 


J. C. DERBY & CO., 


Have just Published, 
THE SECOND AND STEREOTYPED EDITION OF 
MONTGOMERY’S 


LIFE OF GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


366 pp. 12mo. 6 Illustrations, bound in Muslin, Gilt Backs. 
Price $1 12. 


ALSO, 


THE NEW CLERK’S ASSISTANT. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Containing 1000 Practical Forms 
for every Business Man; the New Constitution, &c., &c. 
By 8 Jenkins, Counsellor. $1 75. 

BENEDICT'S JUSTICES’ TREATISE under the New 
Constitution. 2d Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Large octavo. $2 50. 

HALL’'S LAND OWNERS’ MANUAL. Invaluable to 
every owner of Land in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigun, lowa, and Wisconsin: containing the 
one of said States. In law sheep, octavo. 

2 50. 





The above Works are for Sale by the Booksellers ge- 
nerally. v2 3t 


NATURAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
8S. G. SIMPKINS, BOSTON. 


A NATURAL HISTORY 
Of the most remarkable Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles, and Insects. 
BY MRS. MARY TRIMMER. 


WITH TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 





Abridged and Improved. Particularly designed for Youth 
in the United States, and suited to the use of Schools, 


“ This work may be regarded as an abridgment of Mrs. 
Trimmer’s Natural History, though additions have been 
made from various sources, and a numberof American 
animals introduced, not noticed in that work. An attempt 
has been made to present the subject in very clear, but 
necessarily brief terms, having it constantly in view to 
make it intelligible, instructive, and useful to that class of 
persons for whom it is chiefly intended. The work is 
adapted not only to general use, but to reading and recita- 
tion in schools ; and the opportunity which the subject 
offered for occasional reflections and remarks, tending to 
cultivate feelings of humanity towards domestic, as well 
as other animals, has not been neglected. On the 


| whole, we trust the work may be considered an im- 


MRS. WILLARD’S HISTORIES 
are published by | 


A. S BARNES & CO., | 
51 John street, New York, 


| 
And for Sale by Booksellers generally throughout the | 
United States. 


IN PRESS, 
PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12th edition. 
CLARK’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 
BARNARD ON VENTILATION AND SCHOOL AR- 


chitecture. : 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


KINGSLEY’S YOUNG LADIES’ HARP. A selection 
of Secular and Sacred Music, from distinguished com- 


ARNES & CO., 
825 tt 51 John street, New York. 





| provement upon those which have preceded it on the 


same subject.” — Editor. 02 3t 








DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 





Was published, Wednesday, August 4th, 


‘THE LECTURES OF THE CELEBRATED ANDREW 


Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 
delivered in the city of New York, within the last j ear 
or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 


Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re- 
velations ; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 
Jackson Davis,” &c., &c. 

These Lectures will make an octavo volume of 800 
my handsomely printed, and bound, and will be sold at 

The work will be sold wholesale and retail by J. 8. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 

Orders will also be supplied by the publishers. 

LYON & FISHBOUGH, 

jy3itf Williamsburg, L. I. 
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SESE wee 
D. APPLETON & CO."8 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Nearly Ready. 


I. 
LIBRARY MANUAL. 
Containing a 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


Of upwards of 12,000 of the most Important Works in 
every Department of Knowledge, and in 
all Modern Languages. 
Part I.—Subjects, alphabetically arranged. 
“  IL—Biography, Classics, Miscellanies, and Index to 
Part L. 


One vol. 8vo. of 450 pages. 


1. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 
Illustrated with elegant Steel Engravings. 


Il, 
TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


1 vol. 8vo. 


IV. 
ROUGH AND READY ANNUAL; 
oR, 


MILITARY SOUVENIR. 


Illustrated with 20 portraits, and numerous engravings. 
One volume, |2mo. 


Vv. 
THE LIFE OF 
MAJ. GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
BY JOHN FROST, LL.D. 
Tilustrated with nearly 100 Plates. 1 vol. 12mo. 


vi. 
CHESS FOR WINTER EVENINGS; 
or, 
Useful and Entertaining Lessons on the Game of Chess. 
Compiled from the best Authorities. 
BY H. R. AGNEL. 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Just Ready. 


A REPLY TO DR. MILNER'S 
‘END OF RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY,’ 


So far as the Churches of the English Communion 
are Concerned. 


By rue Rev. SAML. FARMAR JARVIS, D.D. 
One volume, 12mo. 


1. 
ARTIST-LIFE; 

Or, Sketches of American Painters. 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 
Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” ete. 
One volume, 12mo. 


II. 
THE PSALTER ; 
Or, Psalms of David. 


Together with the Canticles of the Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and occasional Offices of the Church ; 
Figured for Chanting: to which are 
refixed an Explanatory Preface, 
and a Selection of Chants. 

One volume, I2mo. 


Just Published. 
APPLETON’S 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT 
COMPANION. 


Being a Traveller's Guide through New England and the 
Middle States, with Routes in the Southern and West- 
ern States, and also in Canada, forming, likewise, a com- 
plete Guide to the White Mountains, Catskill Mountains, 
&c.; Niagara Falls, Trenton Falls, &c.; Saratoga 
Springs, and all other Watering Places; and containing 
full and accurate Descriptions of all the Principal 
Towns, Villages, the natural and artificial Curiosities in 
the vicinity of the Reutes, with Distances, Fares, &c. 
Illustrated with 12 colored maps and numerous engrav- 
ings, by W. Wittiams. One very neat volume. 
Price $1. 

The want of a guide, such a one as here presented to 
the travelling public, has long been felt. For the present 
work, maps of the several routes have been engraved, and 
when itis a long one, the route has been continued on an- 
other map in such a way as to be easily understood. This 
may be considered as a great improvement over other guide 
books, which usually contain bui one large and general 
map; which, from the smallness of the scale on which it 
is graduated, is of very little practical use in a railroad car, 
&c. The material of this volume is mostly from the ac- 
tual observation of the compiler. 


126 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Sept. 4th, 1847. 


CAREY & HART, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


INTEND PUBLISHING THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CHARM FOR 1848. An elegant folio Annual (size 
of Finden’s Tableaux), with superb colored groups of 
beautiful Ferale Portraits, being one of the handsomest 
Annuals published in America. 

hal Early orders are requested, as the edition is very 
small. 


THE OFFERING OF BEAUTY FOR 1848, with eleven 
Female Portraits, elegantly colored, octavo size, richly 
bound, and edited by Amelia W. Lawrence. 

THE MILITARY AND NAVAL ANNUAL FOR 1848, 
with 14 steel plates, on an entirely new plan, royal 8vo. 
size, scarlet, richly gilt. 

THE GIFT AND DIADEM FOR 1848, with engravings 
by an American artist, from Original Pictures by Ameri 
can Painters. 4to. size, and will be superior to any of 
the furmer years of the Diadem. 

NAPOLEON AND THE GENERALS OF FRANCE, 
with 18 Portraits. 2 vols. 12mo. 

SANDERSON'S AMERICAN IN PARIS. A new edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 12mo. 

WHO TO MARRY, AND HOW TO MARRY, by one 
who has refused twenty good offers, with illustrations. 

MAJOR JONES’S TRAVELS through the United States, 
with illustrations, by Darley. 

RODY THE ROVER; or, the Ribbon Man, by William 
Cariton. 

CARLTON'’S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 

| Irish Peasantry. New edition. 

| TORLOCH O'BRIEN. 1 vol. with Ulustrations. 

VALENTINE VOX. By the author of “ St. Giles and 
St. James.” 

JAMES Il. By Ainsworth, being the second part of 
* Nell Gwynne.” 

LEVER’S NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 12mo. 
vols. 

TAM’'S FORTNIGHT’S RAMBLE, and other Poems, by 
T. McKellar, &c., &c. 


WASHINGTON 
American Revolution. 
300 pages each volume. 

| PUBLIC CHARACTERS OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
volution. By J. T. Sullivan, With Notes, Anecdotes, 
and Additions, by J. ‘I’. 8. Sullivan, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, by Professor 
Hedge. 

| WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES. By Wm. Burton- 

Comedian With original designs, by Darley. 

| THE BONAPARTE LETTERS AND DESPATCHES, 

Secret, Confidential, and Official. 


,; ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK, for Young Surveyors. 


| THE RISE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. By Col. 
| Mitchell. 


| LIVES OF GENERALS WAYNE, MONTGOMERY 

|} and Morgan. 

| SOUTHEY’S ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY- 
Voyages, Travels, and General Literature, forming vol. 
9 of the “ Modern British Essayists.” 

THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. By Catheiine Sinclair. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COM 
panion and the Scientific Gentleman's Practical Assis 
tant. By W. Templeton. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS OF MACHINE- 
ry and Engineering, by Professor Julius Weisbach. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE 
Microscope, by John Quickett, Esq., Assistant Conser- 


AND THE GENERALS OF THE 





of England. 
THE PLEASANT ART OF MONEY CATCHING. 
DEER STALKING. By Frank Forester. 
MILMAN’S LIFE OF HORACE. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY.” By T. B. Thorpe. 
Being « Sequel to his former work. 


WILLIS'S POEMS, with sixteen superb engravings from 
Designs by Leutze. (Nearly ready.) 

THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE, No. 6. 
two engravings by Cruikshank. Price 6 1-4 cents. 

A NEW FAIRY TALE. Iilustrative of the Magic of 
Kindness, by the Brothers Mayhew. 

THE GENERALS AND COMMODORES WHO DiIs- 
tinguished themselves during the Wars of the Revolu- 
tion and 1812. [Illustrated by engravings of the medals 
presented to them by Congress for their gallant services. 

THRILLING HISTORICAL EVENTS OF THE AME- 
rican R‘ volution. With engravings. 1 vol. 


ENCYULOPADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


With 





1 vol. reyal 8vo. By Edward Cressy, F.S.A.C.E. 64 


[Oct. 2 
BURNET’S NOTES. 


NOTES ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT or 
North- Wi By Jacob reese 


———_——————————— 





estern Territory. THE 


handsome 8vo. volume, with a finely ave reer 

of the author. Pp. 500. Price $2.50. emmpaved portras 

The rapid sales of so large a number of copies of ») 
above work, is the best evidence of its acceptibleness “ 
the public genera'ly. The publishers take pleasure Ag 
ever, in publishing extracts from a few, out of many ree 
ee they have received respecting the merits of 


From the Louisville Jouraal. 


* * * “ We regard this work as one of the most in 
portant contributions yet made to the Historical depurtm : 3 
of Western Literature. _— 

“Persons wishing to inform themselves o 
events that have marked the progress of the North West 
ern Territory, will nowhere find a work so well adapted 
to thatend. It ought to find a place in every family. ay, 
will doubtiess have a circulation commensurate wi; 
uncommon interest an¢é :serits.”’ 


From the Ohio State Journal. 
* * * * “We predict that here is not only ay 
* American Book ’ that will be read—but a * Western? one 
which will command interest and challenge admiration, ag 
well abroad as at home. Few readers wil! be Willing to 
forego its perusal. 
“*The North-Western Territory’ was the comprehen 


{ the great 


and 
h ils 





2 vols. !2mo., with portraits. | 


vator at the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons | 


sive appellation of the country which now comprises the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Michigan and Wisconsin 
That Territory was truly fortunate to embrace among t; 
very earliest ‘settlers’ one of the comprehensive mind. 
energy of character, and polished educstion of Jaco), 
Barnet, to write its early annals for the benefit ot pos 
terity.”’ 
From the Cincinnati Atlas. 


| * * * “No other living man possesses the some ad 
| vantages for the authorship of such a work. It is a\) 
| Within his own memory—‘all that he saw, and part oi 
| which he was.’ He possesses the rare advantages oj 
| treating of a long series of events, from his own know 
ledge, and that knowledge is of the most reliable kind.” 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

| ™ * * “Indeed, there is no portion of Judge Bur 

| net’s volume that is not full of interest to one who cares to 

| know the History of the West, and,in the main, it must 
be entirely reliable.” 


| From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
| “Such a work is original in its nature—authoritative as 
| testimony—and belongs to the class of memoirs for Lis 
tory, which are often more valuable than forma! histories 
| themselves. It will be read with equal interest, at the 
fireside of the present generation, and by that distant pos 
| terity which will so largely have profited by the labors of 
| the author, and his worthy contemporaries among the 
Pioneers of the valley of the Ohio.” 


From the Cincinnati Herald. 
“ Every part of this work is interesting, and formsa valu 
| able contribution to the substantial literatare of the coun 
_ try. The accounts of the different military expeditions 
under Harmer, St. Clair, and Wayne, the important enter 
prise of Gen. George Rogers Clarke, the subordinate labors 

| of Wilkinson, Hardin, and Scott, throw light upon the 
general political history of the times, which can be found 
so accurately nowhere else.” 


From Cist's Advertiser. 

| “Noone can read the volume without imbibing tho 

rough confidence in the fidelity of its statements, as the 
| ample competency of the writer to jadge intelligently and 
| impartially of that to which he testifies. In his freedom 
| fron prejudice, so uncommon in cotemporaneous histories, 

I suppose the book has never been surpassed ; as an ex 
| ample, the character of Gov. St. Clair—a man more gene 
| rally unpopular than any other pioneer of note—is given 
| in such terms that no one who did not learn the fact from 

these pages, or did not know it otherwise, would suspect 
| the antagonistic postion; marked at times with warn tee! 
| ing, which subsisted at the time between the parties.” 

The above work is published by 


DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
113 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the country. 


EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


TS SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner ; amoug 
them are his Fine Illuminated ily Bible, Illuminated 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 

DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pul- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales. 
for general reading. 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, P 
well selected, and, though got up in the best sty.2. is sol 
at the cheapest rates. 











f13 tf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 
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WILEY & PUTNAM, PUBLISH THIS WEEK, | FRENCH ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Imported by Wiley & Putnam. 

In two vols. 8vo. Price $4 cloth. /DON entail tide par T. Johannot, 2 vols., 


Royal 8vo. $3. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON, | em rages 600 vignettes, par Jean Gigoux. 1 vol. 


MOLIERE.—Avec 800 vignette: T.Johannot. 2 vols. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ber vec 800 vignettes, par 
| GUIZOT.—HISTOIRE D’HELOISE ET D’'ABELARD. 


R U F U S W I L M 0 7 (t R I S W 0 L D i Par M.Guizot. Suivie des Letires d’Heloise et d’Abe- 


lard, Traduites sur les MSS. de la Bib. Roy. Par M. E. 
| Oudoul. Illustrations par Gigoux, 2 vols. R. 8vo. $5. 


| DEYEUX.—La Chassomanie, Poéme, avec 16 grands 





Dessins, etc. Svo. $3. Paris, 1844. 
SS, WAS Wy ER eeES CHASLES.—Charles Ter, Sa Cour, Son Peuple, et Son 
NAKED AND STERN : AND TO EFFEMINATE EARS Parlement, Histoire Anecdotique et Pittoresque. 18 
| ITiustrations. R.&vo. $5. 


PERCHANCE EVEN HARSH ; BUT WHO WILL DARE DISPUTE 


vols., R. 8vo. Numerous fine engravings on wood. 


Sir Egerton Brydges. Paris, 1845. 
CHRISTIAN.—L’ Afrique Fran¢aise, L’Empire de Maroc, 
MILTON ! THOU SHOULDST BE LIVING AT THIS HOUR. | et les Deserts de Sahara. With numerous illustrations 


| on wood and steel. R.&8vo.,haif mor. $5 50. Puris. 
* e« « « +  « RETURN TO US AGAIN, | LEs FRANCAISES.—Peint —* E ; 
i as ANC: —Peints par Eux-Mémes, Encyclo- 
AND GIVE US MANNERS, VIRTUE, FREEDOM, POWER. pédie Morale du XIX. Siécle. 5 vols., R. 8vo., with 
| 
} 


THY SOUL WAS LIKE A STAR, AND DWELT APART. numerous illustrations. Halfcalf. $36. Paris, 1841. 


. , . . ‘ TIMON.—LIVRE DES ORATEURS. 13th edition, with 
TOO TAREE A VOIR, WHOSE SOUND WAS LIKE TEE SEA - 27 Portraits, finely engraved. R. 8vu., half mor. $8. 


PURE AS THE NAKED HEAVENS, MAJESTIC, FREE ; Paris, 1844. 
SO DIDST THOU TRAVEL, ON LIFE’S COMMON WAY, |LA BRUYERE.—Les Caractéres ou les Meurs de ce 
IN CHEERFUL GODLINESS, AND YET THY HEART atiwen’™ tle 
TES. LOWLIEST DUTIES ON HERSELF DID LAY. SCH MID.—Contes.—Illustrations par Gavarini, beautifully 
executed. 2 vols in 1, Royal 8vo.,half morocco. $8 50. 

Wordsworth. Paris, 1845. 


oo $$$ $ 


“| , CHANTS et Chansons Populatres de la France. The 
NEW BOOKS. LEWIS J. COHEN. Music and Iilustr tions beautifully engraved. 2 vols., 
RELL'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. An Histo-| / f English, F aly Beep eepwgevianoae 
MORELL’ . An Histo-| Importer of English, French, and Ge m Staple and) ..) noc . _ 7 
rical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy) Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced | DELESSERT ET DEGERANDO.—La Morale en Ac- 





of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J. D. Morell, | Playing Cards, Enameled, Gold-bordered, Em- tion, or les bons Exemples. With 120 Lllustrations. R. 
A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. Price $5. bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 8vo. $3, or half mor. $4. 
‘ aia a | well as a variety of Blank Business SAC angi J 

LECTURES ON DIVINITY. By the late George Hill, | sand : DESACY.—Les Evangiles de Notre Seigneur Jesus- 
DD. Principal of St. Mary's College, Abnodeon™ lvol.| Printing saa ey: a Leads, Christ. Traductin de L. M. de Sacy. Beautifully 
8vo. 2. | a7 v | illustrated. Royal svo., half mor. $6. 

THE ATONEMENT AND INTERCESSION OF | No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK } LES MARGU ERITES —Nouveau Keepsake, with beau- 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. William Symington, D.D.| __L. J. C. begs to inform the ‘Trade throughout the coun- tifal illustrations. Svo., cloth gilt, $3 25. 
12mo. 75 cts. | try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet pS ETRANGERS A PARIS. By Jules Janin and 


> alrmaracme . | from Europe, and that he is prepared to supply his cus- | ith i ati oer i 
D'AUBIGNE’S LIFE OF CROMWELL—The Protector, | rs with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 95°50. With illustrations by various artists. R. 8vo. 


a Vindication. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. 12mo.| lower, than any other house in the United States. 


— HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. Revised, L. J.C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s | BRUSSELS 
Edition. 4 vols. 12mo. half cloth $1 50; cloth $2; in| Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published | . “ 


Ted Gaalet ai mannii hertitihds teen Win, ee 8 EDITIONS OF MODERN WORKS. 











| 
THE LOSS of the Australia. 18mo. COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SERIES OF Handsomely printed in Royal 8vo. 
ppm 5 oe = Fogg ene | INSTRUCTION BOOKS IN THE _ BAZAc.—Guvres Completes. 8 vols. $16. 
OLD HUMPHREY'S Pleasant Tales. 18mo. FRENCH LANGUAGE. BIG NON.—Histoire de France. 2 vols. $3 75. 
MEIKLE’S Solitude Sweetened. J2:mo. omeamens DUMAS.—CEuvres Compleétes. 5 vols , avec gravures. $12. 


| WM. D. TICKNOR & Co., 135 Washington street, Ruston, GEORGE SAND.—(CEuvres Complétes. Svols. $10. 


Just : v7 . . 
writes | Have just published—the following valuable series of LA MARTINE.—CEuvies Completes. 1 vol. $4. 











“ae ROBERT CARTER, 53 Canal st. | French Instruction Books by Count De Laporre, In- VICTOR HUGO.—(iuvres Completes. 3 vols. $7. 
es stractor in the French Language in Harvard University | *.* A List of Modern French Books, and of German 
STATIONERS’ HALLS (handsomely printed and bound in embossed morocco), gnd Italian Classics will be given next week. 
ci > | namely :— WILEY & PUTNAM, 
45 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. | 4 rRENCH GRAMMAR, Containing all the Rules of the Importers from France, a ee 
x ! ; Yi , . | & roadway. 
DAVID FELT & CO. ; | ng Si ad ll EN A esti 
y . } Al ‘ 
MAXeractuReRs AND IMPORTERS OF SPEAKING EXERCISES ; with a Key for the llustration THE LATE BATTLES IN MEXICO. 
every description of | of the Rules oad Idioms of the French Language. 1 aie a ume we ae. ie corresns 
rir | vol. 12mo., pp. 245. A full account of the recent battles o I 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND) ” and CHURUBUSCO, together with the CAPTURE AND 
STATIONERY A KEY TO THE FRENCH EXERCISES. Bound sepa- ROMBARDMENT OF VERA CRUZ, and storming of 
7 # . rately. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 94. CERRO GORDO, with Maps, Diagrams, and Engravings, 


suitable for Public Offices, Bank } j . will be found in the new edition of the illustrated Life of 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. ang Snatlentions, Conating ae oat toa 4 ter —— | General Winfield Scott. Price 25 cents. Just published 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the Entirely New, which will enable the American and by A. 8. BARNES & CO, 51 John st. 
i a oe ee in a of the best oye English student to acquire with facility a Correct Pro In Press and will be published shortly, 
Manufactaring pe man —_ pmonnes fs - ——— Ts assistance of a ‘Teacher. THE HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR, with 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- - Maps and Engravings, by Edward D. Mansfield, Esq. 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per-| These works are used in Harvard University, and in Price 25 cents. o2 2t 
poe requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their! many Colleges, Academies, and High-Schools, and have _ 


tock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as| bee highly recommended by all who have adopted 5 ce 4 ee 
well as moderate in prless, consisting in part ag yi — “ ( 0 L T () N & J E N K ] N 8, 
LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- ia Peds. BOOKBINDERS. 


Vol 
hing BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. and will shortly be published by W. D. TICKNOR & Co., 142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading. 1 OLOGY A ‘ 
P ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. By A. F. 
CAP, LETTER S, Chomel, Prof ef Clinica}. Medicine to ihe Seal Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 














of Paris, Consulting Physician to the King, Physician in | Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
0. ENVELOPES. Ordinary to the Princess Royal, Officer of the Legion of made for the trade. 
rders will be received for the making of any descrip-| Honor, Honorary Physician of the Hospitals, Member of | & J. Having a large assortinent of movable stamps, 


pay BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER-| the Roysl Academy of Medicine, and of many other e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
TE. LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETTER-PRESS Academies and Learned Societies, National and Foreign | out having them cut purposely: and the extent of their 


PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and| ‘Translated from the 3d French edition, by F F. Olver, | establishment, and number of hands empioyed, enable 
— M.D., and W. W. Morland, M.D. au tf f13 tf 


them to execute erders with despatch. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Draper’s Natural Philosophy. 
With 400 Illustrations. 12mo. sheep. 75 cents. 
“This ie an admirable school-book, prepared upon the 
same general plan as the work on Chemistry recently 


published by the same author. It presents all the recent 
discoveries and inventions in the various departments of 


Natural Philosophy, and gives to the whole a clear metho- | 
ment, well calculated to inspire the young | ments, lucid and simple in its adaptation to the purposes of 
zealous enthusiasm in the subject of his | popular instruction, as well as by far the cheapest of all 


dical arra 

learner wit 
study. It seems to us in many important respects by far 
the best buok upon the subject now before the public ; and 
we are confident it must speedily be introcuced into all the | 
schools of the country.”"—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. | 


Draper’s Text-book on Chemistry. 


With 300 [llustrations. 12mo. sheep. 75 cents. 


Hackley’s Geometry. 
Numerous [llustrations. 
“The most complete and comprehensive work upon purely 
elementary Geometry to be found in the English language. 
The book contains all the most recent improvements de- 


rivable from foreign sources, with many things quite new.” 
N.Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Hackley’s Treatise on Algebes. | 


8vo. sheep. $1 50. 


“1 deem it a work of great value to the Mathematical 
student, and better suited to the wants of private learners, | 
and all others who wish to obtain a thorough knowledge | 
of the science, than any other work with which | am 
acquainted.”—Etian A. Smirn, Corresponding Secretary | 
of Queen's County Common School Association, 


Hackley’s School Algebra. 


8vo. muslin. 75 cents. 


This work contains, with slight modifications, the same 
matter as the first prt, ending with the problems in qua- 
dratic equations of the author’s larger treatise. 


Harper’s New York Class Book. 


Comprising Outlines of the Geography and History of 
New York ; Biographical Notices of Eminent Individu- 
als; Sketches of Scenery and Natural History; Ac- | 
counts of Public Institutions. &c. Arranged as a Read- 

By William Russell. 12mo. half | 





ing- book for Schools. 
sheep. $1 25. 


Schmitz’s History of Rome. 


12mo. sheep, 874 cents; muslin, 75 cents. 

“ Dr. Schmitz has furnished a history of Rome for the | 
use of students in schools, free from the gross errors com- | 
mon to works of the kind now in use, and has availed h'm- | 
self of the labors of the learned in that department of his- | 
torical research since the publication of Niebuhr’s great | 
work. The history of Dr. Schmitz will prove a valuable | 
addition to the school library, and will soon become a | 


recognised text-book."'—Standard. | 
| 
' 
} 


Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 


From the Ninth revised Edition of the Original, and | 
adapted to the Use of English Students, by Leonhard 
Schmitz, Ph. D. Corrected and enlarged by Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 12mo., sheep extra. 90 cents. 

“ This, beyond all question, is the work of Dr. Schmitz 
—the authorized edition of Zumpt’s Grammar, a book 
which well deserves its great celebrity, and the high | 
esteem in which it is held by the best of scholars.”"—Ez- 
aminer. 


Spencer’s Greek Testament. 


With English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical 
Indexes, &c., including the Text of the whole New Tes 
tament. 8vo. Nearly ready. 


12mo. sheep. 75 cents. 


| 
| 


« LPP OF S44 Sos 


Morse’s School Geography, 


For the Use of Schools. Ijustrated by more than 50 
Cerugraphic Maps, and numerous Engravings, on Wood. 
A new and thoroughly revised edition, corrected up to 
the present time. 4to., half bound. 50 cents. 

“This popular new school geography, entirely original 
in its plan, is extremely beautiful in its pictorial embetlish- 


| works of the kind ever produced. 
about 150,000 copies have been sold. 
“The Public School Society of the city of New 


Since its publication 


York 
have unanimously adopted Morse’s School Geography into 
their extensive schools, and it has been generally intro- 
| duced into those of Philadelphia and elsewhere.”—An- 
| prew Crozier, Principal of Reed-street Grammar School, 
| Philadelphia. 


Morse’s American Atlas. 


Com 
bound. $2 75. 


Boyd’s Eclectic Moral Philoso- 
phy. 


Prepared for Literary Institutions and general Use. 
12mo, muslin. 75 cents. 

“There is a peculiarity in the plan of this work which 
discovers great skill and ability. The compiler has first 
laid out the comprehensive frame-work of a moral sys- 
tem, the filling up of which is constituted of detached 


psssages of some twenty of the best writers on morals, so | 


much of their writings only being used as bears upon or 
explains the dogma under consideration.”—Biblical Re- 
pository. 


Loomis’s Algebra. §8vo. sheep. 


“The present work is the fruit of long experience in 
teaching, and diligent investigation of the science: it is 


designed to supply a deficiency long acknowledged to exist, | 
—a work which leads the student on through the several | 


gradations of the subject, by easy steps. The author has 


sought to avoid, on the one hand, unnecessary prolixity in | 


principle, and undue brevity on 
the other: and with observance of this happy medi- 
um, he has embodied all the latest improvements. The 
work merits the attention of teachers, as well as students 
generally.” —Methodist Quart. 


demonstration of ge @ 
t 


| M’Clintock and Crooks’s First 


Book in Latin. 


Containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabularies, on the 
Method of constant Imitation and Repetition. 12mo. 
sheep extra. 75 cents. 


Boyd’s Elements of Rhetoric. 


With copious Practical Exercises and Examples. Includ- 
ing. also, a Succinct History of the English Language, 
and of British and American Literature, from the Ear- 
liest to the Present Times. On the Basis of the recent 
Works of Alex. Reid and R. Connell; with large Addi- 
tions from other Sources. Compiled and arranged by J. 
R. Boyd, A.M. 12mo. half bound. 50 cents. 


Russell’s Juvenile Speaker. 


Comprising the Elementary Rules and Exercises in De- 
clamation, with a Selection of Pieces for Practice. 12mo., 
half bound, 70 cents; muslin, 60 cents. 


principles of elocution as they apply to declamation ; to 
reduce every principle to immediate practice by the intro- 
duction of appropriute exercises; to illustrate the princi- 
ples of gesture; and to furnish young speakers with a 
supply of suitable pieces for a more extended application to 
the rules of elocution.’”’—Standard. 
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prising 46 Cerographic Maps in colors. Folio, haif 


“The object of the present work is to present the first | 


Schmucker’s Psychology ; 


Or, Elements of a new System of Mental P 
the Basis of Consciousness and Common Sense. De. 
signed for Colleges and Academies. 120. muslin. g) 
“In our opinion this work presents the clearest, most in- 

telligible, and satisfactory view which has yet been fan 

nished of the workings of the inner man.” —Lutheran (5 

server. 


Loomis’s Elements of Geometry, 


12mo. sheep. 

| _“ We believe this book will take its place among the best 
| elementary vooks on the subject, which our country has 
produced.”’—American Review. 7 


| Parker’s Aids to Composition. 


| Prepared for the Student of all Grades, embracing Speci. 
mens and Examples of School Exercises, and most of 
the higher Departments of English Composition, both iq 

Prose and Verse. A new Edition, with Additions and 

Improvements. I2mo. sheep extra, 90 cents; tmusiin, 

80 cents. 

“This volume fills a hiatus in literature long felt: j js 
a with most valuable and instructive matter, adi. 
rably adapted to students, and indispensable to al! who 
appreciate the advantages of acquiring elegance in diction 
and literary composition.”—New York Cour. and Enq. 


Clark’s Elements of Algebra. 


Embracing, also, the Lime | and Application of Logy- 
rithms; together with an Appendix, containing Infi ite 
Series, the General Theory of Equations. and the most 
approved Methods of resolving the higher Equations. 
8vo. sheep extra. $!. 


Lewis’s Platonic Theology. 


| Plato contra Atheos. Plato against the Atheists; «r, the 
Tenth Book of the Duilogue on Laws, »ccompsnied 
with Critical Notes, and followed by extended Dissert- 
tions on some of the main Points of the Platonic Philo- 
sophy and Theology, especially as compared with the 
Holy Scriptures. 12mo. muslin gilt. $1 50. 

This work has been introduced as a text-book in Harvard 
| University, and other literary institutions. 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon ; 


Based on the German Work of Francis Passow: with cor- 
rections and Adiitions, and the insertion in Alphabetic: 
Order of the Proper Names occurring in the priccipal 
Greek Au‘hors. By Henry Drisler, M.A., under the 
on of Prof. Anthon. Royal 8vo. sheep extra. 


hilosophy, on 





| 


“This book is vastly superior to any Greek-English 
Lexicon hitherto published, either in this country or in 
England. No high schoo! or college can maintain its caste 
| that does not introduce this book.”’—Courier and Eng 

“A work of authority, which, for real utility and general 
accuracy, now stands. ond is likely long to do so, with- 
out a rival."—N. ¥. Com. Adv. 


Upham’s Mental Philosophy, 


And designed as a Text-book in Academies. 12mo. sheep 
extra. : 


$1 25 
_Zumpt’s School Latin Grammar. 


| Translated and adapted to the Use of the High School of 
Edinburgh, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D. Corrected and 
enla by Charles Anthon, LL.D. I2mo., sheep ex 
tra. 75 cents. 
“ We venture to say that ina short time this will be the 
only Latin Grammar used in our schools and public iist- 
tutions.” — Literary World.” 








PROF. ANTHON'S SERIES OF SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


“ We consider Dr. Anthon's ‘ School C’assics’ to stand 
unrivalled in their department of education, whether we 
regard the extent of scholarship which they display, or the | 
easy gradation by which the student is led from the first | 
principles of a complex language to its final and accurate | 
combinations. A union of the highest classical knowledge. | 
with the power of adapting it to the student, is of rare 
occurrence ; these attributes characterize this excellent | 
series." —London Examiner. 


ANTHON’S LATIN LESSONS. 12mo. sh. 90 cents. | 


——— LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo. sh. 90 cts 
-——— LATIN PROSODY AND METRE. 12mo. sheep, 
90 cents. 


-—— LATIN VERSIFICATION. 12mo. sh. 90 cents. 


! 


| _— SALLUST’S JUGURTHINE WAR. 


ANTHON'S CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES. 
$1 40. 


—— ANEID OF VIRGIL. 12mo. sh. $2. 
ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 
12mo. sheep. $1 50. 


SELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO. 
$1 20. 


12mo_ sh. 


VIRGIL 
12mo. sh. 


12mo. sheep 
874 cents. 


—— WORKS OF HORACE. 12mo.sh. $175. 
FIRST GREEK LESSONS. 12mo.sh. 99 cents. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 12mo.sh. 90 
cents. 


ANTHON'S GREEK PROSODY. 12mo. sh. 90 cenis. 

—— GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo.sh. 90 cents. 

—— NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, from Kihner, &€. 
12mo.sh. 90 cents. 

-—— HOMER’S ILIAD. 12mo.sh. §2. 

—— ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, 12mo. sh. 

-—— GREEK READER. 12mo.sh. $1 75. 

—— CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Royal $vo. shee? 
extra. $475 . 

—— DICTIONARY OF GREFK AND R?MAN 
Antiquities. 8vo. sheep extra. $4 75. 

Aa Abridgment of the above Work, for Schools. 

half sheep. $1 25. 
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